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“Alright, guys. Break it up? 


Nothing separates the all-new V-6, 7-passenger Honda Odyssey from other minivans quite like the 





convertible second-row seats. You can go from a bench seat to two bucket seats before the next family argument 


breaks out. Come in for a test-sit and see what clse sets Odyssey apart. 





(eh = Cop poy. 


The all-new Odyssey. It’s one big happy minivan: 





For more information, call one big happy toll-free number: }S00-37HONDA or visit us at www.honda.com, GHI% 
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Talk to your doctor about once-a-day, nondrowsy CLARITIN-D’ 24 HOUR — for people ages 
12 and up. CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR is safe to take as prescribed: one tablet daily. In 
studies, dry mouth was the most commonly reported side effect. Other side effects including 
drowsiness and sleeplessness occurred about as often as they did with a sugar pill. 
Some people should not take CLARITIN-D’ 24 HOUR. If you have a history of difficulty in 
swallowing tablets or any medical problems associated with swallowing abnormalities, you 
should not take CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR. Due to pseudoephedrine (the decongestant in 
CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR tablets and many over-the-counter allergy medications), you 
should not take CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR if you have glaucoma (abnormally high pressure in 
your eyes), difficulty urinating, severe high blood pressure, severe heart disease, or are taking 
MAO inhibitors (certain prescription medications that treat depression). 
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What I can control: 
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Never having to wear suits and ties 


My stuffy nose, sneezing, and watery eyes_ 
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Claritin-D 24Hour 


(YO maratacne/240 nig pseudoeohedhne ta LISP) 
Extended Release Tablets 


For stuffy nose and other seasonal allergy symptoms 


Some people need to be especially careful using CLARITIN-D' 24 HOUR. Always take 
CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR with a full glass of water. Also, the tablets must not be chewed or 
broken. Check with your healthcare provider before taking CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR if you 
have high blood pressure; diabetes; heart disease; increased intraocular pressure (eye pressure); 
thyroid, liver, or kidney problems; enlarged prostate; or if you are pregnant, planning to 
become pregnant, or nursing a baby. You shouldn't take CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR with 
any other antihistamines and decongestants, as too much pseudoephedrine sulfate can cause 
nervousness, sleeplessness, dizziness, and other related side effects. Please see next page for 
additional important information. Available by prescription only. 
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CLARITIN-D’ 24 HOUR 
brand of loratadine and 
pseudoephedrine sulfate, USP 

Extended Release Tablets 


BRIEF SUMMARY 

(For tull Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release 
[ae ee fey Ey cradle venceypeboe ic 
rhinitis. CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Tablets should 
administered when both the antinistaminic properies of CLARITIN® 
(loratadine) and the nasal of pseudoephedrine 
Sultate are desired (see CLINICAL Section). 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release 
Tablets are contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to this 
medication of to any of its ingredients. 

This product, due to its pseudoephedrine component, is contraindi- 
Cated in patients with narrow-angle glaucoma or urinary retention, and 
— monoamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitor ther: 

fourteen (14) days of stopping such treatment. {Soe PRECAU. 
TIONS: Orug cae jons section.) It is also stole mmanngy md 
Severe hypertension, severe coronary artery disease, a 
[ison ees tee en teeecne oe or idiosyncrasy to its com- 
ares, to adrenergic agents, or to other drugs of similar chemical 
ructures. Manifestations of patient idiosyncrasy to adrenergic agents 
incede insomnia, dizziness, weakness, tremor, or arrhythmias. 
WARNINGS: CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets should 
be used with caution in patients with hy , diabetes mellitus, 
ischemic heart disease, increased intraocular pressure. hyperthy- 
roidism, renal impairment, or prostatic . Central nervous 
system stimulation with convulsions or cardiovascular collapse with 
po a hypotension may be produced by sympathomimetic 


pa ee eT The safety 
and efficacy of CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets in 
patients greater than 60 years old have not deen investigated in 
placebo-controlled clinical trials. The elderly are more likely to have 
adverse reactions to sympathomimetic amines. 


Pian eel pene General: Because there have been reports of 


esophageal obstruction and perforation in who have taken a 
preven marketed formulation of CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended 
fabiets. it is recommended that patients who have a history of 


pepe da hepisees herve abe bated pet bontd dn ir nod ited 
nal or abnormal esophageal 
Furthermore. since it is not known whether ths secmabation @ ot 
pct te 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets has the potential for 
this adverse event, it is reasonable to recommend that all patients take 
this product with a full glass of water (eee PRE! AUTIONS. 
Information for Patients, ADVERSE Ri DOSAGE AND 
ISTRATION). Because the doses of this fixed combination 
product cannot be individually titrated and hepatic insufficiency results 
in a reduced clearance of loratadine to 2 9 
pseudoephedrine, CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets 
should generally be avoided in patients with insufficiency. 
Comes St (st day coy ioe a 
tin jose (one every other cause they have 
reduced Clearance of loratadine and pRnrsthn tbo 
henaheng for be heron Patients taking CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR 
Extended Release Tablets should receive the following information: 
CLARITIN-D 24 Hua Extended Release Tablets are prescribed for the 


symptoms of seasonal 
instructed to take CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets 
Only as prescribed and not to exceed the prescribed dose. Patients 
should also be advised against the concurrent use of CLARITIN-D 
24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets with over-the-counter antihista- 
mines and decongestants. Patients who have a history of difficulty in 
swallowing tablets or who have known upper gastrointestinal narrow- 


nancy or during lactation only 
— benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus or nursing 


Patients should be instructed not to break or chew the tablet and to 
take it with a full glass of pogllpe PRECAUTIONS: General, 
ADVERSE . DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION) 


Drug Interactions: No ic interaction studies have been con- 
ducted with CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets 
However, loratadine (10 mg once daily) has Deen safely coadminis- 
tered with therapeutic doses of erythromycin, cimetidine, and keto- 
conazole in controlled clinical pharmacology studies. Although 
increased plasma concentrations Hood 0-24 hrs) of loratadine and/or 
descarboeth ine were observed following coadministration 
of loratadine with each of these drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in 
each study), there were no clinically relevant changes in the safety 
profile of ine, a5 assessed by electrocardiographic parameters. 
Clinical laboratory tests, vital signs, and adverse events. There were no 
Significant effects on QT, intervals, and no reports of sedation or syn- 
cope. No effects on plasma concentrations of cimetidine or ketocona- 
zole were observed, Plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of 
erythromycin decreased 15% with coadmunistration of loratadine rela- 
tive to that observed with erythromycin alone. The clinical relevance of 
this difference is unknown. These above findings are summarized in 
the following table 





Erythromycin (500 mg OBh) 
Cumetidine (300 mg GID) 
Ketoconazole (200 mg 012h) +73% 


There does not appear to be an increase in adverse events in subjects 
who received oral contraceptives and loratadine. 

CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets (pseudoephedrine 
component) are contraindicated in patents taking monoamine oxidase 
inhibitors and tor 2 weeks atter stopping use of an MAQ inhibitor 
The antihypertensive effects of beta-adrenergic dDlocking agents 


+307% 


methykdopa, mecamylamine, reserpine, and veratrum alkaloids 
reduced by sympathorwmetics. Increased ectopic pte ner bo 
oar ven amcceaetanins son conematanly oii digaiee 


Drug/Laboratory Test Interactions: The in vitro addition of pseu- 
doephedrine to sera containing the cardiac isoenzyme MB of serum 
Creatinine phosphokinase progressively inhibits the activity of the 
enzyme. ee 


There are 
oceania smramnmnenes 
ind Sulfate to evaluate carcinogenesis, mutagenesis, 


(loratadine) and 67 (active metabolite) times higher than in humans 
given the uy ote Male mice given 40 
hada higher inci of 


tumors 
ined adenomas and carcinomas) than concurrent controls. In 
rats, a significantly higher incidence of hepatocellular tumors 
(combined adenomas and carcinomas) was observed in males 
given 10 and in males and temales given . The clinical 
Significance of these findings during long-term use of loratadine is 
Not known. 


Two-year studies in mice and rats conducted under the 
he Nationa Toxicol 


In Studies with loratadine alone, there was no evi- 
pase Sy Cry lic potential in pei ene ) Sin geene tres 
mi or in lor 
Primary Nepatooyte Unechesuied BNA Asay ne ass 
chromosomal aberrations (Human Peripheral Blood om Jar gach 
Clastogenesis Assay and the Mouse Bone Marrow ro 
Micronucieus Assay. n the Mouse Lymphoma a postin 
pare occurred in the nonactivated but not the phase of 
see tg te tay Se 

. 06cu 
Ty human daily po oe ‘on mg/m’) and 
Loratadine had no effect on 
\ the rat at 24 


(approx 
human oral dose 


eter B: The combination product loratadine and 

ean ny was evaluated for in rats and 

rabbits. was no evidence of teratogenicity in stud- 

pepo pel yaenmebnbly gfe 4) at oral doses 

up mg/kg (approximately 5 times the maximum recommended 
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during pregnancy only if clearly needed 


(approximately 0. phat: pont 48 hours). Pseudoephedrine 
posal geben bere Detbr taped pene 
human Pseudoephedrine concentrations in milk are consis 
tum loot besten lasma. The total amount of Grog in tik 
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Pediatric Use: Satety and effectiveness in children below the age of 
12 years have not been established 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: information on adverse reactions is provided 
from placebo-controlied studies involving over 2000 patents, 605 of 
whom received CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets once 
daily for up to 2 weeks. in these studies, the incidence of adverse 
events reported with CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets 
was similar to those reported with twice-daily (q12h) 120 mg 
sustained-release pseudoephedrine alone 
REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF 
22% IN CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR EXTENDED RELEASE 
TABLETS TREATMENT GROUP IN DOUBLE-BLIND, RANDOMIZED, 


PLACEBO-CONTROLLED CLINICAL TRIALS 
PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
Pseudo- 
ephedrine 
CLARITIN-D* Loratadine == 120 mg 
24 HOUR 10 a. qi2n Placebo 
(n = 605) (n= 449) (n=220) (n= 605) 
Ory Mouth 8 2 7 2 
Somnolence 6 4 5 4 
nn ee 
itis 
me fF f Gf 
ing 
Fatigue 3 4 1 2 
Nausea 3 2 4 2 
a 3 1 4 1 
Anorena 2 <1 2 0 
Dysmenorrhea 2 2 2 1 


Adverse events occurring in greater than or equal to 2% of CLARITIN-D 
24 HOUR Extended Release Ti treated patients. but that were more 
common in the placebo-treated group. include Neadache 
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Here's My Marijuana Card, Officer 


In the capital of legal pot, you don’t need much of an excuse 


T IS NOT THAT MEL BROWN, 

police chief of this tie-dye- 

and-tofu town, set out to 

flout federal law. But here 
he is, a 53-year-old father of 
two who has never inhaled, is- 
suing laminated and embossed 
get-out-of-jail-free cards for 
partakers of the infamous 
Humboldt bud, a potent local 
variety of marijuana. “You can 
photograph me,” he tells a re- 
porter genially, “but not re- 
clining on a bearskin rug and 
smoking a joint.” 

Arcata (pop. 16,000) lies in 
the heart of the Emerald Tri- 
angle, the three lush California 
counties of Humboldt, Men- 
docino and Trinity, 275 miles 
north of San Francisco as the 
spotted owl flies. In the ’80s, 
capitalist hippies defended 
their marijuana plantations 
here with booby traps and 
shotguns. George Bush sent in 
U.S. Army troops to battle the 
domestic druglords. And even 
now, early fall is signaled less 
by migrating geese than by he- 
licopters swooping over red- 
wood forests and dropping 


camouflaged, machete-wield- 
ing agents into any telltale 
patch of sparkling green. Last 
year state and local officials 
eradicated 136,957 plants, 
many 10 ft. tall, with a whole- 
sale value of $450 million. 

But what's a conscien- 
tious cop to do when Califor- 
nia voters pass a ballot mea- 
sure legalizing the cultivation 
and possession of marijuana 
for medicinal purposes? And 
when all it takes to prove need 
is the approval, written or oral, 
of a friendly doctor? And when 
not just patients with Arps, 
cancer and multiple sclerosis 
are clamoring for the drug but 
also people with backaches, 
stress and drinking problems? 
One arrested planter told 
sheriffs deputies he was suf- 
fering from an ingrown toe- 
nail, an excuse that did not im- 
press them. Lucy Mae Tuck, a 
volunteer who edits the news- 
letter at the Humboldt Canna- 
bis Center, a co-op that grows 
the drug for medicinal use, has 
a physician’s certificate to treat 
her hot flashes with the weed. 


TIME 


Since Prop. 215 passed more 
than two years ago, says Police 
Chief Brown, “everyone we 
try to arrest has a recommen- 
dation from Dr. Feelgood.” 
Though six states—Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington 
have voted to legalize medi- 
cinal marijuana, federal law 
still requires them to prosecute 
any wheelchair-bound gran- 
ny smoking a bong. But they 
aren't doing so, and that has 
federal drug czar Barry, Mc- 
Caffrey muttering about a 
new “Whiskey Rebellion,” 
the unsuccessful 1794 far- 





Arcata’s ID card allows its 
holder to use medical marijuana 


é44Everyone has a recommendation from Dr. Feelgood.79 —arcera rouce caer met Brown 
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Police Chief Mel Brown averts 
his gaze when the card-toting 
citizens around him light a joint 


mer’s revolt against federal 
liquor taxes. 

In Arcata, however, where 
74% of voters approved the 
state’s marijuana measure, 
Chief Brown considers his pol- 
icy one of common sense. 
“Out of self-preservation,” he 
says, he set up his own system. 
Now about 100 local residents 
have sat for mug shots, agreed 
to let Brown talk to their 
physicians, and walked away 
with a “City of Arcata Proposi- 
tion 215 Identification Card.” 
Flash it as you are toking up 
and you won't be arrested, un- 
less you've got more than 10 
marijuana plants—a limit im- 
posed to distinguish users 
from illegal dealers. 

Other jurisdictions, in- 
cluding Mendocino County, 
plan to follow Arcata’s exam- 
ple, and a task force appointed 
by Bill Lockyer, California’s 
new attorney general, is look- 
ing at Arcata as a possible 
statewide model. Although 
other communities might be 
less mellow about the idea, no 
dissenters showed up at public 
hearings when Arcata’s city 
council—composed of two 
Green Party members, a Lib- 
ertarian and two Democrats— 
approved Brown’s ID system. 
That's to be expected, perhaps, 
in a town that has declared it- 
self a “Nuclear Weapons Free 
Zone”; that in 1991 passed a 
resolution—albeit quickly re- 
scinded—offering sanctuary to 
Persian Gulf War resisters; 
and where students from 
Humboldt State University 
hold an annual Hempfest, pro- 
moting a nonpsychoactive 
form of cannabis for use in 
clothing, paper and food. 

“My Mexican-American 
aunties used marijuana poul- 
tices for their arthritis,” says 
Arcata Mayor Bob Ornelas, a 
ponytailed electrician. Ornelas 
boasts of running marathon 
races while high on the weed 
but insists, “I don’t get stoned 

| that much.” Ss 





An American treasure. 
Legendary American voices. Classic American songs. 
The album to Save America’s Treasures. 


CHER 
JUDY COLLINS 
JOHN DENVER 


NEIL DIAMOND 


O'LANDA DRAPER'S ASSOCIATES 
featuring Yolanda Adams, 
Shirley Caesar, Darryl Coley and James Moore 


BOB OYLAN 
ELLA FITZGERALD & LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
JOHN FOGERTY 
DENYGE GRAVES 
ARLO GUTHRIE 
THE IMPRESSIONS 
WILLIE NELSON 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
conducted by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


PETER, PAUL & MARY 
ELVIS PRESLEY 
LEANN RIMES 

LINDA RONSTADT 
PAUL SIMON 
FRANK SINATRA 
JAMES TAYLOR 
STEVIE WONDER 





All of the artists’ royalties and 
Warner Bros. Records’ profits from 
this album will be donated to 
Save America’s Treasures at the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 

a national effort led by First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton to protect America’s 
threatened historic landmarks, 
documents and artifacts. 
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Our Investigative Daughters 


DON’T KNOW WHY I WAS INVOLVED IN “TAKE OUR DAUGHTER TO WORK DAY.” NOT ONLY 

am I male, and therefore perhaps not the most inspiring example, but I’m also not 

usually the first person mothers ask to take care of their prepubescent girls. The 

only logical explanation as to why I was given some of the girls to chaperone is that 
I know one of the women who is in charge of the program. These are the kinds of 
powerful connections I’ve made since I started working at TIME. 

Because I work for a company larger than most nation-states, the girls were 
given a full schedule of speakers, activities and meetings—generally a more packed 
workday than I've ever had. First we took on an assignment to put together an ac- 
tual printed magazine in three hours; my group had to photograph, report and 
write a story about the TIME art department. My reporting team, ages 9 and 10, 
was shockingly smart, culturally aware, energetic and uninhibited. By this I mean 
that when we went to interview a page designer about her job, the girls, poised for 
a lucrative future in celebrity journalism, immediately asked the following ques- 


tions: “Are you married? Do you 
have a boyfriend? Are you en- 
gaged? Are you dating? Do you like 
Joel?” These, oddly enough, are the 
same questions I ask when I inter- 
view people. 

Then the designer explained 
what she did. About one and a half 
sentences in, one girl asked, “Do 
you just put funny drawings on the 
page? You know, how the New York- 
er has those?” These were not the 
kind of girls who needed to be ex- 
posed to a work environment. 

It was the work environment 
that needed to be exposed to them. 
They had an energy and excitement 
I hadn't seen in a while, And even 
though they were in a new world 
with insane expectations thrown at 





DAUGHTERS OF TIME: Some of the Take-Our- 
Daughters-to-Work-Day crew (and a chaperone) 
pose before diligently interrogating the staff 


them from a scary bureaucracy, they ran into people’s offices with their little press 
passes completely fearlessly. If anyone was scared, it was that designer who couldn’t 
adequately explain why she had no boyfriend. 

They fit into the work atmosphere incredibly well, although none of my editors has 
ever rechristened me “Ookie-Bookie Stein” and told me I look like Jar Jar, an alien from 
the new Star Wars film. But basically it was very professional. At the end of the morn- 
ing, as we were writing our story on the tale of the lonely designer, my boss, managing 
editor Walter Isaacson, walked by my office. “I just wanted to make sure my daughter 
wasn't in your group,” he told me. “I didn’t want you to teach her how to write.” This 
is not what you want to hear from your boss. I told the girls he meant that because my 
style is so complex, it would be confusing to them. They weren’t buying it. 

Bored with their story after the first 100 words, they focused on a picture of my 
girlfriend tacked on my bulletin board. They demanded to call her, which I foolishly 
allowed them to do. “You should marry him,” they shouted into the speakerphone, 
many, many times. I used this opportunity to deliver a lecture to everyone involved 
about independence and feminism. Again, no one was buying. 

Despite all the diversions, they were able to produce a truly impressive publica- 
tion before eating pizza and spending the rest of the day with the business side. I, on 
the other hand, took a nap. Very soon, I realized, one of these girls could get my job. 
I’m guessing it'll be Walter’s daughter. 
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Joel Stein, Writer-Reporter and Temporary Teacher 
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é4Ground troops are not the 
answer. There is no way in hell to 
save this ill-conceived operation 
except to withdraw in shame now.7? 


ULRICH H. RUDOFSKY 





THE MURDEROUS ACTIONS OF THE SERB 
nationalists in Kosovo pose a threat to all 
Europe [Kosovo Crisis, April 12). If we 
do not act, Montenegro, Macedonia and 
Albania will be the next targets, leaving 
Europe with the same radical national- 
ism but on a larger scale. It is imperative 
that we neutralize Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic and his nationalist 
henchmen as quickly as possible. Again 
and again, we have witnessed the pat- 
tern of Milosevic’s talking peace while 
readying forces for another assault 
against innocents. Attempts to negotiate 
only help the cause of Serb nationalism. 
WALTER G. AIELLO 

Durham, N.C. 


I CAN’T BELIEVE ANYONE IS CRAZY ENOUGH 
to advocate the use of NATO ground 
troops to push the Serb military out of 
Kosovo. This sort of thinking demon- 
strates that we haven't learned a thing 
from Vietnam, Somalia and a hundred 
other similar situations. Superior fire- 
power has created an illusion in the 
American mind that warfare can be 
swift, efficient and relatively bloodless. 
Fighting the Serbs on the terrain of 
Kosovo will be bloody, ugly and long last- 
ing. If the politicians are so gung-ho to 
sacrifice our sons and daughters, let 
them be the first ones on the battlefield. 
GREG SAMSON 

Clinton Township, Mich. 








USING GROUND TROOPS ISN’T THE ANSWER. 
It isn’t even the question. NATO’s problem 
is not which means to use, it is a confu- 
sion of purpose. There will be no durable 
solution in Kosovo or elsewhere in the 
Balkans while Serbia’s regional self- 
assertion persists undiminished. Asked 
how he would prevent a resurgent Ger- 
many from seeking once again to domi- 
| nate Europe, Charles de Gaulle answered 
simply, “By war.” The conclusion applies 
equally well to Serbia. 
RICHARD HART SINNREICH 
Lawton, Okla. 











MILOSEVIC THINKS A BIG SERBIAN NATION 
containing only Serbs will make the peo- 
ple stronger, but it will only make them 
weaker. The way for a nation’s people to 
keep strong and vibrant is to live and 
interact with different human beings. 
Bos ELKJER 
San Rafael, Calif. 


IN PERSONAL CONFRONTATIONS, TURNING 
the other cheek can sometimes, although 
rarely, defuse violence. But not in war. 
Without Charles Martel’s victory over 
the Muslims at Poitiers in 732, Western 
civilization might never have existed. 
Without Charlemagne’s tireless cam- 
paigning, we would never have thought 
of a united Europe. War will stop only 
when a continual state of nationalistic 
flux ends. Peace will not be brought by a 
return to religion, for it has been at the 
heart of more wars than secular causes. 
JAMES SCOFIELD 
Olympia, Wash. 


AS A HOLOCAUST SURVIVOR, I CERTAINLY 
understand the real meaning of “ethnic 
cleansing.” I know from personal experi- 
ence what it is to be a refugee and how it 
feels when bombs fall. I am convinced 
that the NATO war against Serbia is terri- 
bly wrong. It is a mistake to take sides in 
a civil conflict that we do not understand. 
It is wrong to attack a sovereign country 
that does not threaten us. It is wrong to 
impose moral values on others while we 
have none. It is wrong to take actions 
that make the situation worse. 
MIKLOs N. SZILAGYI 
Tucson, Ariz. 


THE SERBS HAVE SLAUGHTERED HUN- 
dreds and burned villages. Russia's 
Yevgeni Primakov and Milosevic have 
hugged and laughed, and President 
Clinton has played golf. What a sick situ- 
ation! If ground troops become involved, 
it will be even sicker. 
VINCENT CORBETT 
Morrison, Colo. 
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Give Your Feet A Litt 


Longitudinal Arch Support Heel Cup For 















eet hurt? Really hurt? Chances are you 
have weak or fallen arches. When your 
arches start to give way the pain spreads 
from the balls of your feet to your heels, 
your ankles, your legs, and even your lower 
back. Introducing /@Arch Foot Supports the 
affordable alternative to custom orthotics 
prescribed by podiatrists. Just like the high 
priced custom orthotics, IsoArch Foot 
Supports are bio-mechanically designed to 
provide dual support — across the length of 
the arch and the ball of your foot — for maxi- 
mum relief of foot pain and leg fatigue. 
IsoArch also helps reduce stress at key weight 
points in the Plantar Pain Zone, keeping 
each foot properly aligned, cradled and stabi- fj 
lized. A strategically placed Enduron™ foam 
heel insert absorbs the shock impact of each 
step. Made with a comfortable leather-like 
covering, IsoArch Foot Supports fit easily 
into any shoe style, dress, casual, or athletic. 
Specify size using size chart. $79.95 ($4.95) 
per pair. Men #9230, Women #9240. Buy 
two pairs and save $10.00 — $34.85 ($4.95) 
Men #9235, Women #9245. 
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The DeLair Family 
Trish, Kevin, Jen & Jon Jon 
lhe family that played and stayed together, 
were killed by a drunk driver together 
June 6, 1992, Butler, PA 





If you don't stop someone from driving drunk, who will? Do whatever it takes 


FRIENDS DON’T LET FRIENDS DRIVE DRUNK. 
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John McCain's Kosovo Policy 


WE SHOULD PAY HEED TO SENATOR JOHN 
McCain’s strategy: bringing the full 
weight of American air power to bear 
and making preparations to use ground 
forces in Kosovo [VIEWPOINT, April 12]. 
National debate should no longer focus 
on whether the U.S. has an interest in the 
Balkans; this decision was made years 
ago. Rather, the U.S. should address Slo- 
bodan Milosevic with resolve, not only to 
protect the Kosovars but also to retain 
credibility. Senator McCain is correct to 
assert that a failure to act decisively 
undermines U.S. credibility and opens 
the door to aggressive regimes. 
JOHN GAVENONIS 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THE IMAGE OF WAR 
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Dozens of readers wrote to Time to 
tell us they were offended by our 
cover photograph of an Albanian 
refugee mother nursing her baby 
[April 12]. They felt the exposed 
breast was a “cheap shot” and 
claimed the picture exploited the 
unfortunate woman. But we also 
heard from several readers who 
praised the choice and were moved 
by the picture. Angela Quinlan of 
Overland Park, Kans., who is nurs- 
ing her own child, wrote, “The 
struggle and pain of these people 
never hit home until | imagined 
what it must be like to try to rear 
and nurture any child while in the 
throes of a war.” Time managing 
editor Walter Isaacson explained 
our selection: “We felt it was an 
emotional and sensitive portrayal of 
the human stakes involved. It pow- 
erfully conveys the tragedy and the 
struggle for survival. We took care 
to choose a picture that was beauti- 
ful in its poignancy. We can under- 
stand the mixed reaction that the 
photo drew, because it was gut 
wrenching and even brought tears 
to some of our eyes, but it was also 
inspiring. It will be an iconic image 
of this war.” 





AS A VETERAN OF THE VIETNAM QUAGMIRE, 
McCain should know his subject. He is 
perhaps the only man in Washington 
who has spoken on the issue of Kosovo 
and the bombing with any semblance of 
authority and reason. 
ANDREW J. FAIR 
Austin, Texas 


The Moral Debts of History 


ROGER ROSENBLATT IS RIGHT: THERE CAN 
be no justice, including financial pay- 
ments, to compensate for the Holocaust 
[Essay, April 12]. But how can one live 
with the hopeless assertion that here 
“injustice prevails”? If we confine the 
forces of good and evil to this world 
alone, evil will always win 
SUSAN P. KEMPLE 
Southern Pines, N.C 


IT'S HER TURN, AGAIN 


Anyone who remembers actress Jill 
Clayburgh’s past film roles as a 
liberated divorcé will be eager to 
see her in the NBC sitcom 
Everything's Relative [SHORT TAKES, 
April 12]. It’s interesting to recall 
the Clayburgh performance we 
described in our review of An 
Unmarried Woman, in which she 
played Erica, a 37-year-old whose 
husband suddenly leaves her for a 
younger woman 
(March 6, 1978): 
“The film's 
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dances a daffy Swan Lake in her T 
shirt and panties ... [But] for a time 
Clayburgh considered giving up 
acting altogether. ‘I always thought 
every job could be my last,’ she 
says. ‘I guess | still do sometimes.’ 
She turns down most of the scripts 
she receives, chews her fingernails 
and jogs five miles a day. ‘It’s an 
incredible high when you hit your 
third wind,’ she says. In a sense 
she is summing up her career. 
After years of just running around, 
Clayburgh has hit her third wind 
and is flying high.” 


Out Damn Plaque 


SONIPICK — HELPS PREVENT 


> GUM DISEASE ONCE AND FOR ALL! 
y 
Hate to floss? It's awkward. 
And automatic flossers? 
They're cumbersome, cost a 
bundle and only do half the 
job — removing plaque from 
between the teeth. Introducing 
SoniPick™ — the advanced floss- 
ing device powered by sonic 
frequency vibrations that does 
the job quickly, gently and thor- 
oughly. SoniPick removes 
plaque from between teeth and 
deep from within the facial and 
lingual pockets where the rer 
bacteria that cause gingivitis Between Teeth 
and gum disease hide and 
flourish. The patented SoniPick uses a 
single tuft of multiple cleaning filaments 
(about 25) vibrating orbitally at an 
astounding 18,000 strokes per minute. The 
cleaning tuft slips easily inbetween even 
those really tight spots between teeth and 
gently into gum pockets, where it fans out 
and whisks plaque away. No other flossing 
method can do this! Includes three sets of 
sized cleaning tips — thin, medium and thick 
— for thorough cleaning between teeth and 
all gum surfaces. Also ideal for cleaning 
braces, bridges and dental implants. And the 
best news of all — it's yours for just a fraction 
of the cost of those other automatic flossers! 
Order yours today! $34.95 ($6.95) #9160. 
Includes: 30 cleaning tips, stand and AA 
battery. Replacement Cleaning tips (30) 
$72.95 ($2.95) #9170. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: or Livin 
ene. TIMEBOS1; 


expiration date to: 





Tearful but triumphant, 
Fred Lebow crosses the finish 
line of the NYC Marathon 
with Grete Waitz in 1992. 
Weak from his battle with 
cancer, Fred struggled but 
finished in 5:32:34. “Running 
the marathon is the best way 
| know to fight this disease,” 


Fred's Team 


and make a lifesaving difference 
in the race against cancer! 


Fred Lebow passed away in 1994, but he left a legacy of hope. As 
founder and director of the NYC Marathon® he helped raise millions 
for cancer research. Now you are invited to follow in his footsteps ... 


Fred’s Team was created in honor of Fred Lebow by the New York 
Road Runners Club and Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, 
the institution where Fred received the care that extended his life. 


As a member, you run a marathon and raise funds to support 
cancer research at Memorial Sloan-Kettering. In return, you'll get a 
number of exclusive benefits, including personal training tips from 
Coach Grete Waitz ... airfare* ... hotel accommodations ... team 
uniform ... team party ... and more. Plus, the camaraderie and 
adventure of being on this elite team with a lifesaving mission! 


Join us today by signing up for one of the following races: 


Paris Marathon — 4/99 

Reykjavik, Iceland Marathon — 8/99 
Dublin Marathon — 10/99 

New York City Marathon® — 11/99 


Airfare to NY not included. Also you must register for NYC Marathon 


New Zealand New Millennium Marathon & 10k — 1/1/00 


Call Team Director Sue Shay at 800 876-7522 


e-mail: SHAYS@mskcc.org 
. Check out our website at 
Y FREDS http://www.mskcc.org/document/SMFRDTM.htm 


iy ¥ ) : 
TEAM COMPAQ. 


For Cancer Research Compaq Computer Company is a proud sponsor of Fred's Team 
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SOME MORAL DEBTS TO HISTORY SHOULD 

not be canceled. Material amends may 

be part of symbolic amends, but the goal 

of the “tally” should not be to reach zero 
indebtedness but to affirm it. 

Howarp F. STEIN 

Oklahoma City 


WE MAY NEVER AGAIN EXPERIENCE A 
horrible event such as the Nazi Holo- 
caust, but there have been many events 
in history that were truly horrible, and 
we should learn from them. Now is the 
time to focus, not on what has happened, 
but on what is happening and how we 
can implement change. 
JOHN O'BRIEN 
Toms River, N.J. 


Scarred for Life 


AS A 37-YEAR-OLD SURVIVOR OF ADVANCED 
breast cancer, I find it difficult to muster 
any sympathy for Joanne Motichka 
(MEDICINE, April 12]. First she chooses 
to have a mastectomy, then she gets rich 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 
Se Don't miss this hour-long 
newsmagazine show on 
TIME Sundays and Mondays. 
On May 2, Pope John 






credits him with a bona 
fide miracle. On CNN May 
2 and 3 at 8 p.m. (E.T.) 
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PATHFINDER 





calls “the 100 most influential people of 
the 20th century.” Now available at your 
local bookstore, or call (800) 692-1133 





_ Yesterday. 
Today 


Tisisre ome 








Famous & Historic Trees 
Bring History Alive! 


Yesterday... 








In 1785, George Washington planted 
a tulip poplar at Mount Vernon. Our 
first president kept meticulous journals 
about his estate and planted many 


trees. 
Today... 
The George Washington Tulip Poplar 


is now over 200 years 


old and towers o ver 
the graceful estate on 
the Potomac River. 
The seeds from the 
original George 
Washington Tulip Poplar have been 
hand-picked and grown into small, 








direct-offspring trees. Each tree in a 
complete planting kit is accompanied 
by a Certificate of Authenticity, 
attesting to its historic event 
Tomorrow... 

You can own and plant a historic tree 
ind help AMERICAN FORESTS — the 
oldest national nonprofit conserva- 
tion organization 
founded in 1875 
continue our work to 
preserve trees and 
forests, far into the 








twenty-first century 





Call 1-904-765-0727 for your Famous & 
Historic Trees booklet or write to 
AMERICAN FORESTS 

Famous & Historic Trees 

8555 Plummer Road 


Jacksonville, Florida 32219 











from the pictures of her scarred chest, 
and finally she sues the physician who 
probably saved her life. What would she 
have done if he had given her a lumpec- 
tomy and then she had suffered a recur- 
rence? Losing my breast was a sad expe- 
rience, but I have learned that my 
breast was not the focus of my feminin- 
ity and sexual appeal. I am now a pre- 
cious woman for having courageously 
battled cancer. 
CYNTHIA S. RIEDEL 
Richfield, Minn. 


I WAS STUNNED TO READ THAT MOTICHKA 
sued her surgeon. The surgeon’s recom- 
mendation was based on his interpreta- 
tion of the research and information at 
the time of her diagnosis. But the ulti- 
mate decision was hers. This case did not 
belong in a courtroom. Whom will she 
sue if (God forbid) she ever has a recur- 
rence of cancer? 
Lisa E, CAPLAN 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 


THE NEXT MEDICAL BREAKTHROUGH 
that I wish for is a greed detector. It 
would enable dedicated doctors to treat 
only patients who appreciate them. The 
greedy can be referred to their lawyers 
for delicate surgery. 
DavID A. BEYERS 
Nassau Bay, Texas 


For Thin Models Only 


THE “NEXT WAVE” IN FASHION SO VIVIDLY 
displayed in your report on young 
designers [FASHION, April 12] won't find 
me waving back. As long as fashion 
designers make bizarre, impractical 
clothes for 5-ft. 10-in. anorexic models 
and ignore a 5-ft. housewife who is 
nowhere near a size 10, I won't buy. 
ELIZABETH FIFIELSKI 
San Marcos, Calif. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-8949. 
Correspondence should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
or space. 


Our e-mail address is Letters@time.com 





SUBSCRIPTIONS and BACK ISSUES 
For subscription queries or to order back issues, call TIME 
Customer Service at 1-500-843-TIME 


REPRINTS and PERMISSIONS 

For custom reprints (minimum order 1,000), please call 
212-522-1779 or e-mail reprints@time.com. To request 
permission to make photocopies, call 1-800-311-TIME 
and request document 1000. A form will be faxed to you 
automatically 
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FOOD 
WATER 
SHELT 


Right now, thousands. .. 
of Kosovar refugees risk. 
disease and starvation — 
because they lack the basic 
necessities ... but you can 
make a difference. 


Call toll-free tocontribute: 


* CARE International 
1-800-521 -CARE® 


* Catholic Relief Se 
1-800-736-3467" 
1-888-277-7575 

* Doctors Without Boi 
1-888-392-0392 


¢ International Me 
1-800-481-4462 


* International Rescue 45 
"soa 


7 
1-800-852-2100 


* World Vision 
1-888-511-6565 


TIME WARNER 








TIME 


FOR KIDS 
magazine? 





TIME FOR KIDS is over 
2,200,000 readers strong! 


TIME FOR KIDS is growing by leaps and 
bounds. That’s because in four years 
we've set a new standard for excellence in 
classroom publications! 


TIME’s high-quality, global coverage. 
But for kids! 


We’re the only classroom magazine for 
elementary students that can draw on all 
of TIME’s tremendous resources. We’re 
the only kids’ magazine that has a global 
network of correspondents reporting for 
us. The only place where students can 
find exclusive photos, maps, and charts — 
new every week! 


TIME FOR KIDS helps kids become 
lifelong readers. 


What makes TIME FOR KIDS superior 
to other classroom magazines is that it’s 
absolutely up-to-the-minute — just like 
“grown-up” TIME! That’s why it will 
get your students reading and writing, 
talking and thinking about the week’s 
most important issues like never before! 


TIME FOR KIDS has two editions. 
News Scoop Edition - 
(grades 2-3, ages 7-8) is $3.50 
World Report Edition - 

(grades 4-6, ages 9-12) is $3.75 
Prices are per student for the whole school 
year, if you order 10 or more. So call the 
toll-free number below to order today. 


Call today: 1-800-777-8600 
visit www.timeforkids.com 


Jo Vide 


The new standard in classroom magazines. 


TFX is published 26 times during the school year, from September to 
May. individual subscription rates are $24.95 each 
SITKAB 


WHAT’S UP IN THE MAIL ROOM? THE MAIL, FOR ONE 
thing: our letter writers are setting a torrid pace so 
far this year. The ssaeticor ed total \ was an eye- 






read every blessed o1 one of them, and some of them 
twice). For you real numbers junkies, that’s 8% 


kf more than what we bagged this time last year. 


» SCANDALS HAVE THEIR GOOD POINTS: At least from a letters-count perspective. 
The more President Clinton got into hot water and the more Kenneth Starr inves- 
tigated, the more readers wanted to sound off. Monicagate was a major factor in 
the volume of mail we got this year and last. Here’s a comparison of each year’s 
Top Four letter-getting cover stories through March. 


Men of the Year, Clinton & Starr Dec. 28/Jan. 4, 1,510 

Review of Clinton Scandal Feb. 22, 927 
Monica Lewinsky March 15, 827 
Millennium Madness Jan. 18, 731 


Monica and Bill Feb. 2, 2,327 
TIME at 75 March 9, 851 
Kenneth Starr Feb. 9, 770 
Paula Jones March 23, 620 










Cry 


STARR. LARRY DOWNING—REUTERS 


JONES RON SACHS—CNP/ARCHIVE PHOT 


> ODD REQUEST: “Who were the last 50 of TIME’s Men of the Year? More specif- 
ically, who among them was bald?” Perhaps this reader’s question means we 
should be prepared for a very specialized achievers list: the Top Chrome Domes 
of the Century. Although we would not be very comfortable flatly asserting 
that the following Men of the Year were bald, it would be safe to say they were 
balding or, better 
yet, _ follicularly 
challenged: Gandhi, 
Churchill, Eisen- 
hower, Truman, 
Mossadegh, Khru- 
shchev, Pope John 
XXIII, Sadat, 
Gorbachev, De 
Klerk and Pope 
John Paul II. 


Best Opening Lines of Recent Letters 
“I have retired and now have e-mail, and so I am let loose upon the world.” 


“This e-mail is in response to a specific issue that we cannot recall.” 
“As you've probably guessed, I am a very strange person.” 


CHURCHILL 


When our covers pose a provocative question, readers are only 
too happy to supply answers—by the ton, as these totals attest. 










1. Is God Dead? April 8, 1966 ...........sssssssesssesseesneenneesseeseees 3,430 
2. Who Was Jesus? Aug. 15, 1988 ........:ccsessescsessnessesnvesvessnens 2,121 
3. Is Feminism Dead? June 29, 1998 ............0.00000 2,004 


4. Whose America? July 8, 1991.... ax 
5. Is Freud Dead? Nov. 29, 1993 .........cccsssssessssenssesnessensssenesees 685 
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VERBATIM 


441 don't want my 
community ... to be 
remembered forever as the 
place where that terrible 
tragedy occurred ... | want 
it to be remembered as the 
place where we started to 
change. 77 
DAVE THOMAS, 
Jefferson County D.A. and 


parent, on the shootings in 
Littleton, Colo. 


Something ... is 
fundamentally wrong at the 
core of this country that did 
not exist when we were a 
much poorer country. 77 
PAT BUCHANAN, 
presidential candidate 


441 hope that we don’t try to 
use this as an excuse to go 
and take away guns. 77 


DAN QUAYLE, 
presidential candidate 


44Then the guy in the 
trench coat came down the 
stairs and shot the guy in 
the back ... He was just 
casually walking. He wasn’t 
in any hurry. 97 
WADE FRANK, 
a student at Columbine High 


Sources: Thomas, AP: Buchanan, MSNBC's interNight 
vie, Cnac’s Hardball: Frank, AP 
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BUTT OUT, COWBOY The Marlboro Man joined Joe Camel last week in the ranks 
of now shamed commercial icons when thousands of billboard ads were torn 
down as part of a $206 billion tobacco settlement. So long, Puff Granddaddy! 


& LOSERS 





JOHN MC CAIN 

His boxing-reform bill got 
Muhammad Ali's support. That's 
even better than Russ Feingold’s! 


BILL BRADLEY 
Catching up in polls and funds to 
front-running Gore. Still neck- 
and-neck in charisma 


ROSEANNE 

Despite poor ratings, her show 
gets renewed. Oh, goody. 
More shots of her butt tattoo 


ox NEWS 
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BORIS YELTSIN 

In a step toward impeachment, 
parliament votes to keep 
prosecutor. Ain't democracy fun? 


THE SEVEN SISTERS 

Elite cadre of schools down to six 
as Radcliffe agrees to merge 
fully into Harvard 


NRA. 

Cutting back to “essential” 
events in upcoming Denver 
conference. Like disbanding? 

























Rauchen Sie Nicht! 
Hitler’s Smoke Screed 


THE PEOPLE WHO BROUGHT YOU LAST 
week's blitzkrieg of antismoking billboards 
may have an unlikely forebear: ADOLF 
HITLER. In his forthcoming The Nazi War 
on Cancer (Princeton University Press), 
Penn State history professor ROBERT N. 
PROCTOR suggests that Nazi researchers 
were the first to recognize the connection 
between cancer and cigarettes. The 
prevailing view was that British and 
American scientists established the lung- 
cancer link during the early 1950s. In fact, 
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REINE LUFT 


Nazi propaganda: “You don't smoke it—it smokes 
you! Signed: the Chain Smoker” 

says Proctor, “the Nazis conducted world- 
class studies in this field.” But their 

findings, because of the abhorrent medical 


ESPIONAGE 


The FBI and Los Alamos’ 
Mysterious Mrs. Lee 


JUST AS FBI COUNTERESPIONAGE AGENTS 
were drawing a bead on Los Alamos 
nuclear-weapons scientist Wen Ho Lee, 
the files disgorged a curious fact: Lee’s wife 
Sylvia had been an Fst “informational 
asset” at the very time Lee was suspected 
of passing classified warhead data to the 
People’s Republic of 
China. 

From 1985 to 1991, 
according to well- 
informed sources, Sylvia 
Lee, a native Chinese 
speaker who held a 
support-staff job at the 
Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, reported to 


FBI agents about visiting delegations of PRC 
scientists. She was not an “operational 
asset,” jargon for paid informant, sources 
say, but a volunteer who passed along what 
she heard and saw at social confabs 
arranged for foreign visitors. Senior 
counterintelligence hands didn’t consider 
her reports particularly useful. In 1991, 
after her agent contact retired and she 
moved to a job that provided little access to 
foreign visitors, the Albuquerque, N.M.., 
field office dropped her as a source. 

Mrs. Lee’s modest 
relationship with the 
FBI complicates the 
already murky case of 
her husband, Wen Ho 
Lee, a Taiwanese-born 
computer scientist who 
worked on nuclear- 
warhead design 
programs at Los Alamos. 


JEFF MERMELSTEIN 





Inside Los Alamos National Laboratory 
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practices used by the regime, were 
ignored. Hitler, a teetotaling vegetarian, 
believed healthy living advanced the 
master race; Jews, Gypsies and smokers 
soiled the purity of the nation. The Fiihrer 
even boasted that his kicking the habit in 
1919 helped bring about the “salvation of 
the German people.” Hence the Allies saw 
the Third Reich’s campaign against 
smoking as the product of fascism, not 
science. “It is still taboo to say anything 
positive about Nazi research,” says 
Proctor, whose earlier work exposed the 
unspeakable acts of doctor-torturers like 
Josef Mengele. Meanwhile, the Nazis 
themselves continued to supply tobacco to 
their troops. —By David Spitz/New York 


In 1995 U.S. intelligence 
officers learned that 
China had somehow 
stolen classified 
information about the 
W-88 miniaturized 
nuclear-warhead 
program. The ensuing 
FBI investigation found 
Wen Ho Lee had violated a number of lab 
security rules, including failing to report 
contacts with PRC scientists—lapses for 
which Department of Energy Secretary 
Bill Richardson fired him last month. 

So far, the FBI has not been able to find 
any evidence that Lee spied for China. But 
if he is ever charged, his lawyers (who 
aren’t commenting for the record) could be 
expected to argue that the case has been 
undercut by his wife’s part-time work on 
the FBI's behalf. —By Elaine Shannon and 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Good Book have discovered niche marketing 
and it is good. There are Bibles for women, re- 
covering addicts, children and Promise Keep- 
ers. There are Bibles with such names as The 
Rock and WWJD (What Would Jesus Do?). 
There are even Bibles for the hip: slim volumes 
of individual books with introductions by non- 
re’ 
W 


plains helpfully in his introduction to Genesis 
at it pretty much sounds like hooey to him. 
ek and ye shall find ... 


th 
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IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE 
word, but these days it doesn’t 
seem to be enough. Hot on the 
news that Pat Robertson and 
pals are embarking on a three- 
year, $7 million advertising 
blitz for a modern translation 
of the Bible called The Book 
comes word that Johnny Cash 
corded more than 400 scripture passages for 
handheld electronic Bible. Makers of the 


ligious figures like singer Nick Cave, writer 
ill Self and biologist Steven Rose, who ex- 
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AR The 
Merck Manual has long been an 
important physician's reference book. 
The 1899 manual, though, rereleased as a 
companion to its new centennial edition, 
makes one wonder what folks will think of 
our medical practices in 100 years. Some 
y of the alarming advice: for alcoholism, 

- slowly suck an orange. For an earache, 
pour “hot as it can be borne” water in the ear. Drink a cup of 
coffee to help combat insomnia, and administer electric shocks to 
cut short a hysteria attack. Bleeding from a jugular vein will help 
with acute bronchitis, and morphine suppositories can alleviate 
vomiting during pregnancy. And for acne? Arsenic, of course. 
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IN OPERA 


Disney recently 
asked Elton John and Tim Rice to update 
Aida, the opera about an Egyptian’s 
doomed love for an Ethiopian slave. 

They did more than just lighten the 
tone. While Verdi has Egyptians 

making garlands for soldiers, John and Rice 

have the Spice Girls singing about panties. 

Fj “Weave the lotus and the laurel/ into a crown for the victors! 

‘f Let a soft cloud of flowers/ veil the steel of their arms.” 

Ri 


i. “Overwear, underwear, anytime, anywhere ... 
f= 3 That in negligee or formal/ | am anything but normal 
iy) That dress has always been my strongest suit.” 
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5 DIED. ELIZABETH (“LIZ”) 
TWLBERIS, 51, editor of 
Harper's Bazaar; of ovari- 
an cancer; in New York 
City. After rising from 
intern to editor in chief 
of British Vogue, the Manchester-born 
Tilberis took the helm at Hearst’s Harp- 
er’s Bazaar in 1992. She quickly turned 
the sluggish magazine into an important 
arbiter of style. Known for her grace and 
decency in a famously cutthroat busi- 
ness, Tilberis campaigned for cancer 
awareness in the pages of Bazaar and in 
a 1998 memoir, No Time to Die. 


landscapes of every re- 


LISA DARIEN 


* gion of his native country, 
said that unlike colleagues 
ds who so favored black and 
: white, “Indians have al- 
ways intuitively seen and 

controlled colour.” 


iM SPALLMAN 


DIED. MARY ROCKEFELLER, 91, first wife 
of former New York Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller; in New York City. In 1962 
she divorced her husband, to whom she 
had been married for 31 years and 
who caused a stir the following year 
when he wed staff member Margaretta 
(“Happy”) Murphy. Rockefeller, a life- 
long advocate for the education of nurs- 
es, was awarded an honorary degree for 
her efforts from Hunter College in 1980. 





DIED. RAGHUBIR SINGH, 58, meticulous, 

internationally acclaimed photographer 
of India; of an apparent heart attack; | 
in New York City. # 
Singh, whose books =| DIED. WENCESLAO MORENO, better 
captured the known as Senor Wences, 103, ventrilo- 
3, quist who created impish dummies out 
3| of his thumb and forefinger; in New 
York City. As a schoolboy in Spain, Mo- 
reno began using his hand as a pup- 
pet to amuse himself while in de- 
tention for answering for absent 
friends during homeroom roll 
call. On the ’50s and 60s variety 
shows of Ed Sullivan, Milton Berle 
and Sid Caesar, among others, he de- 
lighted audiences with sweetly silly 
C exchanges. The often cranky Pedro, 
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a disembodied head in a box, usual- 

ly answered Wences’ inquiry as to 

whether he was “all right” with a 
casual “S’all right.” 
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Se" 
\? 3 15 Number of people (14 
4 students, one teacher) who 
died in Littleton, Colo., massacre 


173 Number of violent deaths in U.S. 
schools between 1994 and 1998 


50% Percentage of children ages 9 to 


17 who are worried about dying young 


- = 31% Percentage of 
children ages 12 to 17 
who know someone their age 


who carries a gun 


22% Decrease in organizations 
granting $50,000 or more each year to 
HIV/AIDS prevention, treatment and 
research 


$30 million U.S, philanthropic 
support for HIV/AIDs prevention, treat- 
ment and research, down from 

$37 million in 1996 


33.4 million Number of people 


worldwide living with HIV/AIDS 


Cx 15% Percentage of New Jer- 
. = ssey’s population that is black 


: 27% Percentage of motorists stopped 
2 by New Jersey state police patrolling 

? various regions of the state in 1997 and 
2 1998 who were black 


on and Control, Yankelovich 
tatistical Abstract of the 








The carnage at Littleton this The explanation was incredibly 

week had resonance for the casual, “I don't like Mondays,” 

San Carlos neighborhood of San _ Brenda Spencer, 16, told reporters bys 

Diego, Calif. Twenty years ago, _ telephone as she held off San Diego « 

Brenda Spencer was a teenager _ police for six hours. But who was she? "@ 
with a gun and a target: the trying to kill as she repeatedly fired a= ‘ 


elementary school across the 
road. Today she is serving the 
20th year of a 25-years-to-life 
sentence and will be eligible for 
a parole hearing in 2001. Time's 
Feb. 12, 1979, report: 


.22-cal. rifle at Cleveland Elementary 
School from her home across the 
street? “No one in particular. | kind 
of like the red and blue jackets.” While Brenda 
chatted on the telephone, the terrified pupils and 
teachers huddled on the floor of the bullet- 









sprayed school. Principal Burton Wragg 
and Custodian Michael Suchar were 
both slain by the gunfire at the school’s 
front yard. Eight children and one police 
officer were wounded. After hours of 

« futile attempts to get Brenda to 
surrender, she finally decided it was time 


to end what she had called “fun.” She 
“= calmly walked out of the house, put her 
gun [down], went back inside ... “Why did she do 
it?” asked an eight-year-old boy. Unfortunately, 
no one in authority could answer that question. 





By Harriet Barovick, Tam Gray, Daniel Levy, Lina Lofaro, David Spitz, Joel Stein and Flora Tartakovsky 
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On March 4, Eric Harris and Dylan Kle, 
On April 17, they both went to the prom. 








ibold sat for this class picture. 
| What they did next left their school... 
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THE BOYS IN BLACK: 

' Harris and Klebold, 
at the top left corner, 
pose for their class 
photo in Columbine’s 


gym. In front of 
Harris is Brooks 
Brown, whom they 
told to leave school 
on the day they 
began shooting 


.»» IN SORROW 





AND DISBELIEF 


ANGUISH: A student 
in distress at the 
triage area across 
from Columbine High 
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By NANCY GIBBS 


IGH SCHOOL IS A HAUNTED HOUSE IN 
April, when seniors act up because the 
end is near. Even those who hate 
school sometimes cling to the devil 
they know. And for the kids who love it, 
the goodbyes are hard to think about. 
Two weeks ago, Sara Martin was cho- 
if sen to be a graduation speaker for 
Columbine High, and she was struggling. She want- 
ed to write about all the people she loved, in the 
choir and the Bible club and even the ones who turn 
left out of the right-hand lane in the parking lot. 

“L have loved oysters at 7 in the morning in the 
teachers’ lounge with Mme. Lutz and the halls 
that smelled like rotting Easter eggs,” she wrote. 
“T have loved fire drills and Tai Chi on the lawn 
with Mr. Kritzer’s philosophy class. I have loved 
you and our moments of folly together ... We're 
all looking for passion, for something, anything, in 
our lives.” And she wondered how to capture the 
spirit, “the humanity and integrity that walk the 
halls of our very own Columbine.” 

She was in the choir room last Tuesday when 
something very different was walking the halls. By 
the end of that gruesome day, by the time 15 peo- 
ple had died, her friends among them, she had her 
yearbook of humanity and integrity signed in 
blood. As Dylan Klebold and Eric Harris prowled 
the school with their guns and bombs, this is what 
the children did: a boy draped himself over his sis- 
ter and her friend, so that he would be the one 
shot. A boy with 10 bullet wounds in his leg picked 
up an explosive that landed by him and hurled it 
away from the other wounded kids. Others didn’t 
want to leave their dying teacher when the swaT 
team finally came: Can’t we carry him out on a 
folded-up table? A girl was asked by the gunman if 
she believed in God, knowing full well the safe an- 
swer. “There is a God,” she said quietly, “and you 
need to follow along God’s path.” The shooter 
looked down at her. “There is no God,” he said, 
and he shot her in the head. 

Before we inventory the evil we cannot fathom, 
consider the reflexes at work among these happy, 
lucky kids, born to a generation that is thought to 
know nothing about sacrifice. They had no way of 
knowing what would be asked of them, what they 
were capable of. Among the kids who died and the 
ones who were prepared to die were the students 
who stayed behind to open a door, or save a friend, 
or build an escape route or barricade a closet or 
guide the descending swat teams into the darkness. 

The story of the slaughter at Columbine High 
School opened a sad national conversation about 
what turned two boys’ souls into poison. It prom- 
ises to be along, hard talk, in public and in private, 
about why smart, privileged kids rot inside. Do we 


UP VAL Students and police take cover as a 
body lies on the sidewalk between the school and a 
parking lot, far left; rescue personnel wheel the 
wounded away, top; one of the many small groups 
escaping from the assault on Columbine, left 


to 
ut 
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Over time Eric blame the parents, blame the savage music 
; they listened to, blame the ease of stockpil- 
became more ing an arsenal, blame the chemistry of cru- 
elty and cliques that has always been a part 
an at tits world of high school life but has never been so 
gry deadly? Among the many things that did 
and had an effect not survive the week was the hymn all par- 
ents unconsciously sing as they send their 
on ET children out in the morning, past the head- 
s lines, to their schools: It can’t happen here, 

5 : ¢ : Lord, no, it could never happen here. 
Sure it can. It can even happen in Lit- 
tleton, a town of 35,000 near the dusty-tan 
foothills of the Rockies, just southwest of 
Denver. It was once a small prairie town of 
gold rushers and traders, where the biggest 

; getting hit by a prairie dog. 

hed finger of the big city, with as- 
piring families who don’t lock their doors, 
enclaves with names like Coventry and 
Raccoon Creek and Bel Flower, scrubland 


turned into golf courses, houses than run 
anywhere from $75,000 to $5 million or so. 


—NICK ZUPANCIC, A SENIOR 


There’s an arch over a hallway in the high 
school engraved with a motto: “The finest 
kids in America pass through these halls.” 


THE DAY BEGAN WITH AN OMEN. ON THE 
classroom video monitors, th ase of the 
day” was not exactly Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Instead, noticed a student, it was something 
to the effect, “You don’t want to be here.” Be- 
low that was the date, not spelled out April 20, 
as was the custom, but written 4/20 in bold 
type, a pulsing message easily decoded. “It’s 
weed-smoking day,” one student said, refer- 
ring to the shorthand for going out and get- 
ting stoned: marijuana is supposed to contain 
420 different chemicals: the Los Angeles po- 
lice department’s code for a drug bust is 420. 

And it was also, as we now know too 
well, Adolf Hitler’s birthday. In the hand- 
written diary of one of the suspects, the 
anniversary, say the police, was clearly 
marked as a time to “rock and roll.” Some 
members of Harris’ and Klebold’s clique, 
tagged in derision a few years before as 
the Trench Coat Mafia, had embraced 
enough Nazi mythology to spook their 
classmates. They reportedly wore swasti- 


THE HARRISES bought 
their four-bedroom 
home in May 1996. On 
the day before the 
shooting, neighbor 
Tony Fatre, 10, heard 
the sound of glass 
breaking and a buzzing 
sound coming out of 
the Harris garage. 
Eric, he says, “was 
always in there with 
the door closed” 





kas on black shirts, spoke German in the 
halls, re-enacted World War II battles, 
played the most vicious video games, 
talked about whom they hated, whom they 
would like to kill. Harris and Klebold liked 
to bowl: when Harris made a good shot, he 
would throw his arm up, “Heil Hitler!” 
But they were not really dangerous, 
right? Every school has its rebels, its Goths in 
black nail polish and lipstick, its stoners and 
deadbeats, sometimes, as in this case, the 
very brightest techie kids who found solidar- 
ity in exclusion. “We hung out. We listened 
to music,” says Alejandra Marsh, 16. “We 
went over to someone’s house and watched 
cartoons. We loved Pinky and the Brain and 
Animaniacs.” Fellow students described 
them as discarded, unwanted “stereotype 
geeks,” who, like the jocks and preppies, 
had their own table in the cafeteria, their 
group picture in the yearbook with the cap- 
tion, “‘Who says we're different? Insanity’s 
healthy. Stay alive, stay different, stay c , 
“They do it for the attention,” says 
Greg Montgomery, 19. “It’s kind of like a 
rivalry with us,” pipes in hoc player 
Chip Dunleavy, 17. “They hate us because 
we're like the social élite of the school.” 





HAT RIVALRY HAD BEEN SMOL- 
dering for months. Some stu- 
dents say even the teachers 
picked on the Trench Coats, 
blaming them for things they 
hadn't done and letting the jocks 
get away with anything because 
they were the crown princes. 
One athlete in particular liked to taunt them 
“Dirtbag,” he’d say, or maybe, “Nice dress.” 
Others called them “faggots,” inbreeds, 
harassing them to the point of throwing 
rocks and bottles at them from moving cars. 
“You have to understand that there were as 
many lies, rumors and intrigue as in Wash- 
ington this pas . Marsh. “It’s al- 
most the definition of a teenager to be cruel 
to those who are not like you. They don’t like 
to admit it,” she says, but “the ones who are 
the worst at spreading rumors and lies would 
be the jocks and the cheerleaders. There was 





THE KLEBOLD HOME is 
tucked just under a 


stunning outcropping You got the 


of red rocks. When he f r h h F | 
about 10, Dylan 
told a friend, he fell ee ing e a Ow 
| th k _ 
cecnuee. ie self-esteem. He 
dark to the sound of =“ 


coyotes howling. Too = + — was a bit reclusive 
but nice. 


the house, he stayed 
—SARA MARTIN, A CLASSMATE 





out till daybreak 











BEFORE 11:25 A.M. TUESDAY APRIL 20 


Armed with a semiautomatic rifle, two 

sawed-off shotguns, a semi-automatic 
handgun and dozens of homemade bombs, 
Eric Harris and Dylan Klebold approach the 
school through the parking lot and shoot a 
female student. While other students in the area 
take cover, the pair shoot a male student in the 
back and set off bombs in the parking lot and 
on the school's roof. 


They enter the school, go to the cafeteria 

and open fire, shooting and throwing pipe 
bombs. Students and adults in the cafeteria and 
throughout the building hit the floor, hide in 
classrooms, bathrooms and closets. 


Harris and Klebold exit the cafeteria and 

head up the stairs. They exchange gunfire 
with school police officer Neil Gardner. Some 
Students flee the school. 


The gunmen shoot a teacher, Dave Sanders, 
who is trying to direct students to safety. 


They enter the library and demand that all 

jocks stand up. Three female students and 
seven male students are killed. The gunmen kill 
themselves. 


11:21 A.M. Sheriff's office receives a report 
of an explosion near the school. 


11:26 Calls are made to 911 from the school. 
11:40 A team of police officers arrive. 


12 NOON Ambulances take the first of the 
wounded students to hospitals. 


12:30 PRM. SWAT teams begin a sweep of the 
building looking for bombs: 


3:30 Police find the 12 bodies, including the 
two gunmen in the library. 

4:30 Building declared under control. 

6:15 Explosive devices are found in a car in 
the parking lot. 

WEDNESDAY, 10:30 P.M. All victims have 
been identified and removed from the scene. 


THURSDAY A bomb made of a 20-Ib. propane 


tank wrapped with shrapnel, a gasoline can 
and wires is found inside a duffel bag in the 
cafeteria kitchen. 








one rumor we went around killing small 
animals. Another rumor that we had orgies.” 

Some of the Trench Coats tried to ig- 
nore the hazing, but some snarled back, and 
one reportedly flashed a shotgun at his 
abusers in the park. They made a video for 
class, a tale of kids in trench coats hunting 
down their enemies with shotguns. The 
graffiti in the boys’ bathroom warned: 
COLUMBINE WILL EXPLODE ONE DAY. KILL 
ALL ATHLETES. ALL JOCKS MUST DIE. 

It was all out in the open, all the needles 
and threats, but in a school of nearly 2,000 
busy, ambitious kids, that quiet hissing 
sound was just background noise, drowned 
out by the gossip about who went to the prom 
with whom on Saturday night; the hum- 
ming of the seniors’ theme 
song, The Way You Look 
Tonight; and finally the nor- 
mal sounds of a Tuesday 
morning, when the biology 
class was worrying about its 
test on the digestive system, 
the choir was rehearsing for 
its afternoon concert and 
it was warm enough out- 
side to wear shorts, at last. 

It was Free Cookie Day 
in the cafeteria, and there 
were hundreds of students 
draped around the tables 
and waiting in lines at the 
11:30 lunch hour when the 
sounds of the firing erupted 
outside. Students saw two boys in trench 
coats and masks firing at kids; one tossed 
something up onto the roof of the school, 
and it exploded in a flash. Some kids thought 
it was the long-awaited senior prank; they 
had been expecting balloons filled with shav- 
ing cream. Surely those are firecrackers, 


they thought. Surely those guns are fake. Is | 
| teacher Dick Will thought, “There go those 


the blood fake? Can a fake bomb make walls 
shake? Then they were screaming and run- 
ning. One boy could feel the rush of a bul- 
let past his head. 

“Get down!” the janitor yelled. “Get un- 
der a table!” They dove for cover, then be- 
gan crawling—under furniture, over back- 
packs, slithering toward the stairs. Then 
they ran as the shots came again. “We heard 
boom after boom,” says sophomore Jody 


Clouse. “The floor was shaking from the ex- | 
plosions.” Bullets clanged as they bounced | 


off metal lockers. Some tried to run up- 
stairs, to the safety of the library. But there 
was smoke everywhere, the fire alarms had 
gone off, and the sprinkler system was turn- 
ing the school into a blinding, misty jungle. 
So they retreated back downstairs, away 
from the library, which, by the time the 
mayhem ended, had turned into a tomb. 

Cafeteria worker Karen Nielsen had 
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rushed to help the bleeding students when 
she spotted the shooters. As she heard the 
shots blowing through the room, she 
shoved the kids into a bathroom. She 
pulled a phone along with her to call the 
police, But then she worried, “They'll see 
the cord. And then we'll be trapped.” 
Sheriff's deputy Neil Gardner, posted at 
the school for security, heard the shots and 
ran toward the cafeteria. When he spotted 
one gunman, he exchanged fire, then 
ducked for cover and called for backup. By 
this time the 911 calls were already coming 
in, and the swat cars were on the scene 
within 20 minutes. But the bombs were still 
going off, and the officers had no idea how 
many shooters there were—or which ones 


FOOLING AROUND: Harris, in cap, and Klebold, to his 
left, mug during their 1999 senior-class photo session 





were killers and which were targets. “They 
didn’t want to go in there with guns blazing,” 
says Cathy Scott, mother of two students 
who escaped, “and kill the wrong kids.” And 
so the police hunkered down, as the bombs 
kept exploding all around. 


UPSTAIRS IN THE SCIENCE WING, SCIENCE 


chemistry people blowing things up again.” 
But when the fire alarm rang, Will knew it 
was more than students at work. A group of 
his kids went down the hall to investigate 
and came back yelling and screaming, 
“They're shooting!” He herded his charges 
back to the corner of the room, shut off the 
lights and started turning over chairs and 
desks and piling them up against the doors. 

Other teachers had the same instincts. 
Business teacher Dave Sanders was in the 
faculty lounge when he heard the trouble, 
raced toward the cafeteria and went to 
war. “He screamed for us to get down and 
shut up,” says freshman Kathy Carlston. 
“We crawled on the floor and made it to the 
stairs.” When the firing began again, they 
got up and started to run. Sanders, on the 
ground, propped himself on his elbows, di- 
recting kids to safety as the killers moved 
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in. Too terrified to look back, Kathy never 
saw the shooters, but she could tell they 
were close, very close. She stands over 6 ft.; 
she knew she made a promising target. So 
while other kids raced down a first-floor 
hallway, she leaped up the stairs toward 
the second floor. She tried the door to one 
science room, but it was already locked. 
Furiously she worked her way down the 
hall, finally to Science Room 3, into which 
two teachers were herding other kids. 
The class had been taking a long, nasty | 
biology test when the explosions came. 
Lexis Coffey-Berg, 16, saw Sanders run- 
ning toward them, saw him shot twice in 
the back, with a jolt and spasm. “You could | 
see the impact,” she says. “You could see it 
go through his body. He was spitting up 
blood.” He stumbled into the room, blood 
streaming from his chest, and collapsed | 
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held it up in the window for the rescuers 
to see: HELP, BLEEDING TO DEATH. As the 
students prayed, Sanders every now and 
then managed to cough and spit out some 
blood to clear his lungs. But the time kept 
passing, and no one came. Said Sanders: 
“IT don’t think I’m going to make it.” 


N THE CLASSROOM TVS, THE 
barricaded students could see 
the swaT teams assembling, 
the news choppers hovering 
and eventually the parents be- 
ginning to gather, as they and 
the rest of the country watched 
the siege take hold of the 
school. “[The police] didn’t know where the 
shooters were, or where the bombs were,” 
says Lexis, “so they couldn’t get us right 
away.” Her friends began writing notes to 








down onto a table in the teachers’ lounge. 
Somehow uninjured, he picked himself up 
and sprinted out a door to freedom as the 
shooting continued behind him. “They 
were shooting everywhere; it seemed like 
they wanted to kill everything in sight,” he 
says. “I’ve never been so frightened in my 
life. It was run for your life or die.” 

His twin brother Adam, meanwhile, 
was in trouble down the hall. He had been 
in choir practice, preparing for a concert 
that afternoon at an elementary school. 
When the shooting started, Adam and 
about 60 others crammed into the choir- 
room office as the explosions seemed to 
come closer and closer. They pushed a fil- 
ing cabinet and two upended desks against 
the door. In the hot, stagnant air, several 
kids began to gag and cough. Shhh, quiet, 
the others said, fearing any sound would 


Their lives 
were cut 
short. Here's 
a snapshot 
of where 
they were 
headed 
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CASSIE BERNALL, 
17, dabbled in 
witchcraft before 
she was born 
again. One of the 
gunmen asked, 
“Do you believe in 
God?” She said 
she did. He pulled 
the trigger 


STEVEN ROBERT 
CURNOW, 14, 
hoped to become a 
Navy pilot. He was 
a big Star Wars fan 
and an avid soccer 
player; his father 
had recently 
taught him to 
referee 


COREY 
DEPOOTER, 17, 
was into wrestling, 
golf and hunting 
but he liked fishing 
best. This spring 
the junior drove to 
Oklahoma with his 
best friend for a 
fishing expedition 


KELLY FLEMING, 
16, moved to 
Littleton from 
Phoenix, Ariz., a 
year and a half 
ago. She was 
creative—writing 
poetry, composing 
songs and learning 
to play the guitar 


KECHTER, 16, was 
trying to make the 
starting squad as a 
lineman on the 
varsity football 
team. Still, the 
sophomore had 
time to maintain a 
straight-A average 


DANIEL MAUSER, 
15, likeda 
challenge. He 
excelled at the 
sciences but took 
on cross-country 
(to push himself) 
and debate (to 
overcome his 
shyness) 





over the desk, knocking out his teeth. 

A teacher got the paramedics on the 
phone, and the classroom turned into a trau- 
ma ward. Aaron Hancey, a junior, had had 
some first-aid training, and the paramedics 
tried to talk the kids through the basic life- 
saving treatment. Boys stripped off their 
shirts to make pillows for Sanders’ head and 
bandages for the bloody holes in his torso. 
They found some emergency blankets 
stashed with the fire gear in that room and 
wrapped him up as his temperature started 
to fall. They could tell they were losing him. 

“I can’t breathe,” he murmured. “I’ve 
got to go.” But they kept talking to him, 
pulled his wallet out of his pocket and held 
up the pictures of his daughters. Tell us 
about them, they said. “He was breathing 
and awake the whole time,” says Jody 
Clouse. “I’m sure the pain was great.” They 
made a sign with the dry-erase board and 
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their parents, saying that they loved them, | lure the killers, who for all they knew were 
right outside. The choir room lay near the 


that they thought they were going to die. 
Everyone was praying. “In a world where 
there are so many religions,” says Lexis, 
“everyone was praying the same way.” One 
friend made a vow. “If I ever get out, I’m 
going to be nice to my little brother.” 
Elsewhere up and down the halls, stu- 
dents locked themselves in closets and 
classrooms, also calling out on their cell 
phones. They called police; they called par- 
ents; they called for anyone who could come 
and help get them out. Some could hear 
sounds of laughing in the hallways, as the 
shooters prowled through the smoke. They 
heard the jeering. “Oh, you f__ing nerd. 
Tonight’s a good night to die.” Senior Nick 
Foss and a friend ducked into a bathroom, 
punched through a ceiling panel and shim- 
mied along the ventilation shaft. Suddenly 
one of the vents broke, and Foss fell 15 ft. 


top of the stairs, close to where the carnage 
began, and very close to the library where 
it would finally end. 

Someone in the choir room whispered, 
“Who’s religious? Anybody in here reli- 
gious?” The huddled students started to 
pray, very, very quietly. “I was terrified on 
the outside,” says Craig Nason, a junior. 
“But on the inside, God gave me peace. I 
felt like many others outside the school 
were praying for us.” The walls of the office 
kept shuddering with each shot and explo- 
sion, for an agonizing 20 minutes or so. Then 
things fell quiet, and they waited. When 
they reached the police by phone, pleading 
for rescue, they were told that the police 
had to move slowly because of possible 
booby traps. Some students with asthma 
started having trouble breathing, so others 
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climbed up and pulled out some ceiling 
tiles, then lifted the students up to where 
the air was fresher. The quiet was cut when 
the office phone rang. It was the elemen- 
tary school calling, wondering why the 
concert was being delayed 


MANY OF THE KIDS WHO MADE IT OUT THE 
exits ran into the parking lots. Police had 
heard rumors that the gunmen were ex- 
changing clothes with the students, so 
everyone had to be checked, patted down, 
in order for the cops to be sure these were 
the victims escaping and not the killers. 
Neighbors arrived with blankets, bandages 
and gauze and brought kids into their 
homes. A nurse passing through the area 
found herself doing triage on a front lawn. 
The ambulances began shuttling the 
wounded—the ones who had been able to 


thought his son might be involved and of- 
fering to help negotiate a surrender. The 
SWAT team leaders decided they didn’t 
think he could be of any use. 

All the while the killers were still in- 
side, going about their business. And in the 
end, they did their deadliest work in the 
school’s quiet place, the best place to find 
people in a school when finals are looming 
and everyone worries about getting term 
papers done on time. 

A teacher, identified by police only as 
Peggy, made it into the library a few steps 
ahead of the killers. First she called the 
police. Then, over the phone, she could be 
overheard desperately trying to warn the 
kids. “There’s a guy with a gun!” she yelled, 
bleeding. “Kids, under the table! Kids, stay 
on the floor! Oh, God. Oh, God—kids, 
just stay down!” At first, Craig Scott 
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prayed, and God put an invisible shield 
around us.” 

The killers went round the room, asking 
people why they should let them live. Stu- 
dents heard one girl pleading for her life, 
then a shot, and quiet. They told wounded 
kids to quit crying; it will all be over soon, 
you'll all be dead. They approached anoth- 
er girl, cowering under a table, yelled 
“Peekaboo!” and shot her in the neck. Any- 
one who cried or moaned was shot again. 

The murderers were utterly without 
pity. Survivors said they treated it like a 
video game. “We've waited to do this a long 
time,” they said, At one point one of the 
gunmen recognized a student and said, 
“Oh, I know you—you can go.” And then, 
“We're out of ammo ... gotta reload. We'll 
come back to get you three.” 

Craig took off his white baseball hat 


DANIEL 
ROHRBOUGH, 15, 
pitched in at his 
dad's electronics 
shop and the 
family’s farm in 
Kansas. He was 
shot after doubling 
back to the 
cafeteria to help 


WILLIAM DAVID 
SANDERS, 47, a 
business teacher, 
was hit as he 
shepherded 
students to safety. 
As the father of 
four lay dying, he 
said, “Tell my girls 
I love them” 


RACHEL SCOTT, 
17, planned to 
become a 
missionary in 
Africa and starred 
in a recent school 
play. She had a 
kindly spirit that 
won her many 
friends 


ISAIAH SHOELS, 
18, survived a 
congenital heart 
defect and earned 
a spot on the 
football team. The 
killers appeared 
to seek him out 
largely because 
of his race 


JOHN TOMLIN, 16, 
had an easy smile 
and a soft spot 

for the beat-up 
Chevy he paid for 
himself. Last 

year he traveled 
with his dad to 
Mexico to build a 
house for the poor 


TOWNSEND, 18, 
had a 4.0 grade 
average, making 
her a strong 
contender for 
valedictorian. She 
also captained the 
girls’ volleyball 
team 


KYLE VELASQUEZ, 
16, had beena 
slow learner and 
was very shy. But 
after mentoring 
him for a year, 
Kent Kochsmeier 
says, “He opened 
up more, and we 
became friends” 


get out of the building on their own pow- 
er—to area hospitals. Senior swat team 
agent Donn Kraemer spotted a boy ina 
window, limp, bleeding, desperate to get 
out. “He looked at us but was oblivious,” 
Kraemer said. “He was going to come out 
headfirst.” Kraemer and another agent 
grabbed him and pulled him to safety. The 
boy, with gunshot wounds in the head and 
foot, was so much in shock that he could 
barely say his name. Rick or Rich, they 
thought he said. His name was Patrick Ire- 
land. He had taken two bullets to the head. 
Last week the 17-year-old was in serious 
condition, suffering from impaired speech 
and damaged motor skills to his right side. 

Among the countless offers of help that 
came in during the siege was one the police 
did not accept. Well before any potential 
suspects had been named publicly, Kle- 
bold’s father contacted police, saying he 


thought it was all a prank, maybe the 
teacher was in on it. But the noise was real, 
and the fear was real, and he ducked under 
a table with his friend Matt Kechter and 
one of Columbine’s few black students, a 
senior named Isaiah Shoels. And they 
heard the gunmen come in. 


HEY WERE LAUGHING, EXCITED. 
“Who’s next?” they said, “Who's 
ready to die?” The two moved 
through the room, calling out: 
“All the jocks stand up. We're 
going to kill every one of you.” 
Seth Houy had come to the li- 
brary to hang out with his sister 
and a friend; they ducked under a table 
and he lay on top of them so he would be 
the one to be hit. “Honestly, I think that 
God made us invisible,” he told the Denver 
Post. “We prayed the hardest we'd ever 
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and hid it. When the killers walked by, they 
saw Isaiah and called him a “nigger.” He 
pleaded with them not to shoot, just let him 
go home, he wanted his mom, and they 
pulled the trigger. Then they shot Matt. 
Craig, covered in his friends’ blood, lay 
very, very still. As he told Katie Couric two 
mornings later, in an account almost un- 
bearable to watch, Craig began praying for 
courage. “God told me to get out of there,” 
he said. So he got up and started to run, 
yelling to others to come with him. One girl 
pleaded for help. “She had a chunk of her 
shoulder blown off with a shotgun,” Craig 
said. “And I helped her get out. She was 
bleeding all over the place, and her—her 
bone was showing.” They got out of the li- 
brary, out to an exit, down to the cops, 
where Craig told them what the shooters 
looked like, where they were 

And then he asked the other kids if they 
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had any brothers or sisters in the school, 
and they started praying for them. As the 
minutes passed, “All these people that I 
was praying for, 30 minutes later, their 
brothers and sisters were showing up.” 
And he said to the others, “See, I told you, 
I told you prayer worked. I told you your 
sister was going to come out of this, I said 
and they thanked me. And they kept pray- 
ing for my sister.” But something told him 
that all was not right for Rachel. Only the 
next morning did he learn, officially, that 
she had died. But he already knew. 

Meanwhile, in the science room, Mr. 
Sanders was dying. Students kept giving 
the police specific directions to the room, 
but there was so much confusion, and the 
time just kept passing. Via phone, Sanders 
was told it would be another 10 to 15 min- 
utes before help would arrive. “It’s too 
long,” he ane 8 ‘Tell my girls that I 
love them ... my wife ... 

In all it was 3% hours before the second- 


floor class was rescued. Students asked if 


they could please help carry Sanders out on 
a table. No, said the swat team, and they 


ow 
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herded the students through the halls, now 
filled with 6 in. of water from the sprinklers, 
past the bodies and the blood sprayed 
everywhere. In the cafeteria the half-eaten 
lunches lay soaking on the tables. “Every- 
thing was left in place,” says Lexis, “like it 
was a normal day.” She recalls the police 
yelling, “If any of you take your hands away 
from your head, we’re going to pull you 
away immediately. Get up and put your 
hands on your head. Run! RUN!” 

It was too late for Sanders. Gradually his 
breathing weakened, his face turned blue 
and pale. He died just minutes after para- 
medics reached him. “The wait for help was 
so long,” Everything that 
happened just didn’t seem real.” 






says Jody Clouse. “ 


ALL THE WHILE, THE TERRIFIED PARENTS 
were watching it unfold in real time. They 
streamed toward the campus as the news 
spread, some abandoning their cars as they 
came. They approached anyone who 
looked official, begging for news of their 
children. Why were the police waiting so 
long? Their kids were in there, some were 
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Friends and classmates gather 
in the parking lot around Rachel Scott's car, 
which has become a shrine 


running out in gushes, but so many were 
still missing. Where are they? Who is help- 
ing them? In time the parents were told 
that everyone would be reunited at nearby 
Leawood Elementary School, and so the 
vigil moved there. The parents waited as 
the yellow buses pulled in one at a time, 
dispensing 40 or so kids into joyful re- 
unions with family and friends, like some 
kind of awful lottery. 

There were so many lists circulating, 
like the dreaded lists of the war dead, ex- 
cept these were survivor lists, and parents 
were desperate to see, hear anything, 
called out names, searched for their kids’ 
friends to find out if they knew anything. 
They called homes, called hospitals, called 
anywhere they could think. Some of the 
kids who fled the school early on had gone 
into hiding at their friends’ houses, in such 
shock that it was hours before they made 
contact with their parents. 

“T’m so very happy,” said Cathy Scott, 
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Investigators mark evidence 
near the doorway through which Harris and 
Klebold entered the school on their rampage 


mother of two, “and so very sad. My kids 
aren’t going back to school anytime soon.” 

Bruce Beck searched each face com 
ing out, looking for his stepdaughter Lau- 
ren Townsend. “You see all the kids run 
out of the building,” he told the Rocky 
Mountain News. “You're just sure one of 
the kids is going to be yours.” Lauren’s 
mother waited by the phone, waiting for 
word. And it didn’t come. As the after- 
noon turned to evening, the crowd final- 
ly became smaller and more desperate. 
At one point there were far more pastors 
and counselors than parents left. Over a 
basketball hoop was a pink sign—PRAYER 
CORNER: PLEASE JOIN US. Though by this 
time the police had secured the high 
school, officials from the sheriff's office 
explained that there were bombs stashed 
among the bodies and it was too danger- 
ous to go in and move them. And then they 
asked parents to come back in the morn- 
ing—with dental records. Two mothers fled 
the building and threw up outside. 

It took hours to catalog the carnage. 
“There were SwAT team people who were 
in Vietnam,” said district attorney Dave 
Thomas, “who were crying and weeping 
over what they saw.” But only on Thursday 
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did officials truly appreciate the level of 
mayhem the killers had in mind. In the 
school kitchen, in a duffel bag, they found 
the sinister parcel containing a propane 
tank, gasoline can and nails and BBs and 
glass that would have taken dozens of lives 
in the busy cafeteria. The killers, Sheriff 
John Stone said, “were going to destroy 
the school.” 


Before they fired their last two shots 


into their own heads, the killers fired off | 


ul Il LE LEAG UE RS Klebold, left, and Harris 


may not have associated with jocks in high 
school, but they were athletic. Dylan, says his 
coach Darrell Schulte, “was a great pitcher, but 
he could run hot and cold sometimes.” Eric’s 
baseball buddies in Plattsburgh, N.Y., had heard 
he was planning to visit them later this year 





2 an estimated 900 rounds, using 
2 two sawed-off shotguns, a 9- 
’ mm semiautomatic carbine 
? anda TEC-DC 9 semiautomatic 
> handgun. And as the smoke 
| cleared, police discovered more 
s than 30 bombs in all: several 
; pipe bombs in the school and 
© others outside in cars in the 
> parking lot, an arsenal so large 
z that suspicions immediately 
* arose about whether Harris and 
- Klebold could possibly have 
> acted alone. 


THE HARDEST THING ABOUT THE 
search for an explanation was 
the growing fear there might 
not be one. There would be lots 
of talk about the venomous cul- 
ture that these boys soaked in— 
but many kids drink those wa- 
ters without turning into mass 
murderers. There would be talk 
of deep family dysfunction, 
something in their past or their 
present, but nothing in the 
first days of archaeology turned 
up anything tidy that explained 
something so massively wrong. 
These were parents who came 
to all the Little League and soc- 
cer games. They even came to practices. 

Dylan Klebold was said to be the 
weaker spirit of the two: quiet, reserved, 
looking for a leader, which he found in 
Eric Harris when the Harrises moved to 
Littleton from Plattsburgh, N.Y. Klebold’s 
father Thomas is a former geophysicist 
who launched a mortgage-management 
business from his home. His mother Su- 
san worked with blind and disabled kids 
at the local community college. They 
lived in a modern wood-and 
glass home tucked under a 
stunning outcropping of red 
rocks in an area called Deer 
Creek Canyon. On the day be- 
fore the shooting, neighbors 
of the Harrises saw Klebold’s 
black BMW parked outside 
Eric’s house. Harris’ father 
Wayne was a decorated Air Force 
pilot. One neighbor heard one 
of them ask the other if he had 
a metal baseball bat. From the 
garage came sounds of ham- 
mering and breaking glass. “He 
was always in there with the 
door closed,” said a fifth-grader 
who lived nearby. Police say it 
would be possible to build 30 
bombs in a single afternoon, 
with less than $200 worth of 
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materials, all easily found 
at hardware and sporting- 
goods stores. 

As for the recipes, 
those are even easier to 
find for a kid with that 
much cyberskill. Harris’ 
personal website, since 
taken down by AOL, de- 
tailed advice on building 
pipe bombs. “I will rig up 
explosives all over town,” 
he wrote. “I don’t care if 
I live or die.” Elsewhere 
on the website he writes 
that a pipe bomb is “the 
easiest and deadliest way 
to kill a group of oo a 
and he offers advice on 
shrapnel: “You can use 
screws, BBs, nails of all 
kinds ...” According to 
an internal information 
memo in the possession 
of district attorney Thom- 
as, Harris had spoken to a psychiatrist 
sometime before the shooting, and the 
doctor recommended that he begin tak- 
ing antidepressants. The doctor said Har- 
ris had expressed anger about the world. 
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LEBOLD AND HARRIS HAD 
charmed their way through 
the legal system. They were 
convicted of a felony in January 
1998 after breaking into a van 
and stealing about $400 worth 
of electronic equipment. They 
entered a juvenile-court reha- 
bilitation program that allowed them to 
clear their records by participating in | 
community-service programs and an anger- 
management seminar. Last Feb. 3 both 
were allowed to finish the program early, 
having been such model participants. “Eric 
is a very bright young man who is likely to 
succeed in life,” said the termination re- 
port on Harris. As for Klebold, he too was 
“intelligent enough to make any dream a 
reality, but he needs to understand hard 
work is part of it.” 

If the professionals did not spot the 
warning signs, neither did the people who | 
saw the boys every day. The owner of the | 
pizza parlor where they worked says they 
were model employees. For all the talk of | 
fierce racism, Harris was well liked back in | 
Plattsburgh, where his best friends, accord- | 
ing to the local Press-Republican, were | 
black and Asian. As for the neo-Nazi Kle- | 
bold, his great-grandfather was a promi- 
nent Jewish philanthropist back in Ohio, 

Yet the police disclosed that the hand- 
written diary they had found was drenched 
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SPRING SNOW “Before, it was like a dream, 
like a movie,” said one survivor after 

a memorial service. “Now, I’m angry” 

in Nazi-philia: phrases in German punctu- 
ating a year’s worth of meticulous planning 
for the attack on Hitler’s 110th birthday. 
There were also annotated maps of the 
school showing the best places to hide and 
where and when the most students gath- 
ered. Again and again, hatred for the jocks 
emerged in the writings. Said Sheriff Stone: 
“They wanted to do as much damage as they 
could possibly do, destroy as many children 
as they could and go out in flames.” The re- 


mains of their preparations were evident, | 


he says: the barrel of a gun was clearly vis- 
ible on the dresser of one suspect when in- 
vestigators entered his room at home. 
Whatever the threats and intentions, 
the killings were, in the end, blindly indis- 
criminate. They shot at the math whiz and 
the actress, the wrestler, the debater, jocks, 


brains, band members, freshmen, seniors. | 
They shot at the head football coach; they | 


shot at the science teacher. “They shot at 
everybody,” says senior Nick Zupancic, 
“including the preps, the jocks and the 


people who wore Abercrombie & Fitch | 
| guys walked into the hallways in their trench 


clothes. But it would be hard to say they 
singled them out, because everybody here 
looks like that. I mean, we're in white sub- 
urbia. Our school’s wealthy. Go into the 


parking lot and see the cars. These kids have | 


money. But I never thought they'd do this.” 

By the time the memorial services had 
been held and the flowers piled up in the soft 
spring snow in the parking lot, the recrim- 
inations were well under way. How could 
parents not know their garage was a bomb- 


making factory? How 
could a school not know 
the hatred in its halls 
was more than routine 
teenage alienation? Why 
had the swaT team 
members been so cau- 
tious when people were 
trapped and bleeding to 
death? What if their kids 
had been inside? 

There was nothing 
the school could have 
done differently, insisted 
Columbine’s principal 
Frank DeAngelis. “We 
could have had the Na- 
tional Guard on alert, and 
it wouldn't have stopped 
this,” he said. Metal de- 
tectors would not have 
stopped the rampage at 
the door, and he doesn’t 
think the killers stashed 
their arsenal ahead of 
time, an argument that became harder to de- 
fend when it was reported that as a member 
of the audio-visual program, Harris may have 
had a key to the school. Maybe it would help 
to search routinely every car in the lot, the 
principal said, but that “is just not practical.” 
DeAngelis passed the job back to students. 
“It’s students’ responsibility to report even 
idle threats, They must tell adults, and then 
it’s our job to check them out.” So how could 
glaring omens like Harris’ website pages, 
on which he reportedly threatened another 
kid’s life, or his violent fantasy stories and 
videos be missed? DeAngelis has no answer. 
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IN THE MEANTIME, THE COLUMBINE SUR- 


| vivors are left with their fear and grief. The 
| grocery stores are out of cellophane cones of 





flowers. Prom pictures have become obitu- 
ary shots. A bunch of kids went out to din- 
ner at Applebee’s Thursday night. Everyone 
stared. “They knew we were kids from Col- 
umbine,” says junior Scott Schulte. “No one 
said anything. Then a waitress dropped a 
booster chair. We all jumped.” 

Sara Martin has come to her own con- 
clusions. The graduation speaker now hopes 
she won't have to speak at all. “When those 


coats, with their guns and their bombs, they 


| brought in fear and hate and pushed out 


everything else—every ounce of life.” 

In its place, students planted crosses: 
four pink ones for the girls, nine blue ones 
for the boys—and two black ones, set apart, 
for the killers. —Reported by Julie Grace, 
S.C. Gwynne, Maureen Harrington, David S. 


Jackson, Jeffrey Shapiro and Richard Woodbury/ 


Littleton 
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Metal detectors, mesh book bags, armed police— 
should kids have to attend prisons? Here's what 


some schools have done to prevent violence 


By JOHN CLOUD 





S THE COUNTRY WATCHED LIT- 
tleton last week, we seemed to 
be hurtling toward a National 
Moment, a late-’90s version of, 


say, the sinking of the Maine, | 


or the Kent State shootings 

during Vietnam, or Rock Hud- 

son’s death. These moments 
can be dangerous, as such soul searching 
quickly turns into lawmaking. History 
may remember last week because of what 
happens in the next few weeks, so let’s try 
to get it right. 

We might go ahead and dismiss a few 
of the too tiny suggestions (those mesh 
backpacks you keep hearing about still car- 
ry guns—just stinky ones wrapped in gym 
clothes) as well as the too big ones (Ohio 
Representative James Traficant used Lit- 
tleton to try to revive the idea of prayer in 
schools, which the Supreme Court has 
ruled illegal about 38 times). But what 
about New Mexico Senator Jeff Binga- 
man’s proposal to spend $10 million turn- 
ing schools into little fortresses, with secu- 
rity better than that at the nuclear lab in his 
state? Or more gun control, as New York 
Senator Charles Schumer urged when he 
reminded us that “a teenager can only do 
so much damage with his fists”? 

By week’s end, a sense of panic had 
crept from the 24-hr. “Terror in the Rock- 
ies” broadcasts into the statehouses as 
well. Some were more panicked than oth- 
ers: California Governor Gray Davis spoke 
of the importance of guidance counselors, 
but, reflecting the differences in the men 
and their states, Virginia Governor Jim 
Gilmore ordered superintendents to re- 
port any potentially dangerous student to 
police immediately. School districts are 
alarmed by the governmental consterna- 
tion. Just last week, 150 calls were directed 
to Russ Ebersole, who runs a small but 
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adolescent 
spends alone today 
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suddenly lucrative Bethesda, Md., firm 
that takes $500 from schools to bring in 
Labrador retrievers that sniff out bombs 
and gunpowder. Even so, after the worst 
school massacre in this country’s history, 
there must be something we can do. Right? 

If crime in the classroom is an epidem- 
ic, it’s like tuberculosis—one we basically 
control, with a few flare-ups every once in 
a while that beat the inoculation. Overall, 
school violence is not going up. Just 10 of 
every 1,000 students were the victims of 
serious violent crime at school in 1996. And 
while that’s 10 too many, more than twice 
that number (26) were victims off campus. 
After the shootings that occurred in the 
1997-98 school year, many districts tight- 


ened security. It’s having an effect, accord- | 


ing to the National School Safety Center: 
there were 42 deaths in the 1997-98 acad- 
emic year, and just nine—before last Tues- 
day—this school year, which ends soon. 
What has increased over the past five 
years is the multiple-victim, video-game- 
like rampages that led up to the Littleton 
abomination. They are the Ebola virus of 
schools—horrifyingly bloody, yes, but per- 
haps so determined that we can’t devise 
general means to stop them. On Saturday, 
authorities in Texas announced that five 14- 
year-old boys had been charged with plot- 
ting a murderous assault on their junior 
high school. Since Littleton, dozens of 
copycat threats have popped up around 
the country There are two categories of 
dealing with them: first, nurture more; sec- 
ond, crack down. The latter is embraced by 
security experts and frightened school em- 
ployees. For these folks, even zero toler- 
ance is somehow too much; they want lock- 
downs and detector dogs and strapped 
rent-a-cops to be a regular feature of school 
life. (President Clinton also said the Feder- 
al Government would provide more money 
for schools to hire police. For the record, 
however, Columbine High School’s armed 
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cop couldn’t do much to stop the shooters.) 

Most schools blend the two approach- 
es, to the extent that they can afford it. 
Trumbull High School in tony Trumbull, 
Conn., can afford a lot. The school has an 
armed, uniformed police officer at the en- 
trance, and an 1l-member team of coun- 
selors watches for warning signs and deals 
with problem kids. There are two guards 
inside, these in plainclothes; one of them, 
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John Kichinko, wears Winnie-the-Pooh ties 
to keep kids at ease. 

These measures put Trumbull on the 
cutting edge of safety, but even there, one 
gets the sense that prevention is as much a 
matter of luck as of planning. Last year a 
teacher happened to notice a student photo- 
copying material about bombmaking. The 
teacher spread the word, and kids stepped 
forward to say the boy had downloaded 


Murders a child has seen in 
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elementary school 


TRUST NO ONE: 
Many schools 
like this one in 
California 
routinely use 


the info from the Web and was building a 
device. Police found a ready-to-detonate 
bomb in his locker. He was expelled. 
Across the nation, the most common 
violence-prevention measures are the 


cheapest—and the easiest for a couple of 


well-armed outcasts to blast past. Accord- 
ing to a study published last year in the 
journal Urban Education, the direct- 
prevention plan most commonly reported 
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by school administrators is to place teach- 
ers in hallways. Next come alternative 
schools, which lump the troubled kids to- 
gether under one (ideally sturdy) roof; and 
finally, visitor registration. 

The stark limits of such measures be- 
came clear after Jonesboro and Springfield 
and the rest, and many schools have added 
paranoia to their prevention plans. All 
bomb threats, at one time sifted for credi- 
bility, are taken seriously at most schools. 
After East Montpelier, Vt., canceled school 
seven times because of bomb threats, offi- 
cials instituted a new policy: classes move 
outside when threats are called in, and 
trucks haul in lunch and Porta Potties. 

Schools everywhere are experiment- 
ing with security measures developed in 
juvenile jails. Unmanned metal detectors— 
around which students can pass weapons— 
are out, and random checks with wand de- 
tectors are in. Urged-on by the President, 
many schools have adopted uniforms—or 
at least require tucked-in shirts, which 
can’t hide pistols. Some districts have pur- 
chased surveillance cameras or fancy fire 
alarms that guard against pranks. 

But critics complain that such measures 
erase whatever fragile trust exists between 
students and administrators, making it less 
likely for kids to offer information about stu- 
dents on the edge. (Even at touchy-feely 
Trumbull, sophomore Mike Schubert notes 
the dangers: “You want to keep your mouth 
shut, or you might end up dead some- 
where.”) What’s more, the high-tech gizmos 
probably couldn’t have prevented any of the 
shootings of the past two years. 

Real prevention is much harder; it 


means addressing the underlying causes of 


violence. The boys involved in last year’s 
shootings shared three traits: they were es- 
tranged from family and classmates (in 
some cases owing to poorly treated mental 
illness); they had immersed themselves in 
a violent entertainment subculture; and 
they had ready access to guns. 

Now, of course, we enter the uncertain 
and fraught territory of social change—the 
gun debate alone is already deafening—but 
not all the social advocates are woolly- 
headed. The awkwardly named group Fight 
Crime: Invest in Kids counts eight crime 
survivors and more than a dozen police 
chiefs on its advisory board, including for- 
mer New York City police commissioner 
William Bratton. The Washington-based 
group’s four-point plan is touchingly well 
meaning: 1) give kids something to do after 
school; 2) make sure young children have 
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access to quality child care; 3) help schools 
identify troubled kids early and provide 
counseling for them; 4) prevent child abuse. 

All are things that should be done in 
any case. But they are just the sort of pricey 
domestic programs we reward politicians 
for flaying. Consider that in the average 
school district, the harried psychologist 
must see 10 of his charges every day just to 
see each of his students once a year. In Cal- 
ifornia, 50% of the schools don’t even have 
guidance counselors. It’s nearly impossible 
in such an environment to separate the 
kids tinkering with bombs in the garage 
from kids whose only offense is a love for 
Marilyn Manson. 

So does anything work? Sort of. Dedi- 
cated mentors can make a difference, and- 
though they sound hopelessly mushy—pro- 
grams that help bullies deal with frustration 
have been shown to reduce school violence. 
Schools that try very hard to 
connect to families and com- 
munities can find potentially 
destructive students earlier. 
Not surprisingly, the districts 
that have had the most success 
are the ones with schools in or 
near big cities, which have had 
to combat violence the longest. 
Five years ago, DeKalb County 
officials in Georgia were find- 
ing so many weapons on cam- 
pus that they began a campaign 
to alert parents. 

“We spoke at churches, 
community groups—and we 
stressed gun responsibility,” 
says Garry McGiboney, who 
heads the system’s disciplinary tribunal. 
“We'd tell them, ‘If you think your kids don’t 
know you have a gun, you're kidding your- 
self. Or if you think they don’t know where 
that gun is, you're also kidding yourself.’” 

DeKalb officials urge kids to warn 
them about troubled classmates, and a 
civic group gives $100 rewards for students 
who tattle on weapons violators. Coun- 
selors look for bullies; dogs hunt for guns. 
DeKalb has this success to report: five 
years ago, it confiscated 76 weapons; this 
year, it confiscated “only” eight. 

That may be the best schools can do. 
“The society outside our schools today 
means the unbelievable availability of 
weapons and the reinforcement of the vi- 
olence culture by the media,” says Jose 
Garcia, principal of a Florida middle 
school that had a fatal shooting in 1997. 
“No principal can shut that out of a school. 
Nobody can.” —With reporting by Cathy Booth/ 
Los Angeles, Leslie Everton Brice/Atlanta, Jodie 
Morse/Trumbull, Tim Padgett/Miami and Desa 
Philadelphia/New York 
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Amy Dickinson 


Where Were the Parents? 


Could they not notice their kids’ rage? Could you? 


S MUCH AS WE'VE READ AND HEARD ABOUT ERIC HARRIS AND DYLAN KLEBOLD, WE 
know very little about their family life. We know even less about their parents. But 
we do know that these two high school boys sent up flares advertising their anger 
and alienation, but these signs were either ignored or dismissed. 

Since last Tuesday, an army of experts has marched through our living rooms to 
educate us on the signals our children send before they fly off the rails. Does your 
child show an unusual interest in guns? Is he a bully? Does he have violent fantasies? 
Does your child seem sad or depressed? If so, he may be in trouble, and a parent 
should intervene immediately. When I hear this I think: Well, duh. And I wonder: 
Where were these kids’ parents? 

Maybe Eric and Dylan suffered from some organic psychosis that even the most 
loving and attentive parents couldn’t cure. Maybe the signs that seem so obvious to 
us now, in retrospect, were well obscured in the Harris and Klebold homes. 
Teenagers are good at hiding their true 
selves—or the selves they're trying out this 
month—behind the “grandma face” they 
wear when they’re trotted out to see the 
relatives. Behind that pleasant mask there 
can be volumes of bad poetry, body pierc- 
ings and tattoos. 

But is it possible for parents to miss 
homicidal rage? I can’t help asking: Where 
were the Harrises and Klebolds when 
their sons were watching Natural Born 
Killers over and over? Have the parents 
seen that movie? Have they ever played 
Doom and the other blood-soaked com- 
puter games that occupied their children? 
Did these “educated professionals” take a 
look at the hate-filled website their kids 


created? 
SYMPATHY CARD Outside the Klebold Were the Harrises aware of the pipe- 


¢ bomb factory that was in their two-car 


garage? The kid down the street was aware of it, and he’s 10 years old. 

So I wonder: Where the hell were the parents? And then, like most parents I 
know, I wonder: Where are the rest of us? Are we vigilant enough? 

Most teenagers exist in a state of near constant mortification at the prospect of 
supervision by their parents. But surely a parent can risk his child’s embarrassment, 
and his own discomfort, to get in his or her face a little bit. Surely we can manage to 
love them a little louder. To find the time to read their school papers, listen to their 
music, watch what they watch and get to know their friends. I have a memory of my 
mother, bless her, sitting at our dining-room table and reading the liner notes to Thick 
as a Brick the year my brother was 16 and deeply into Jethro Tull. 

Every parent knows that raising children requires bicycle helmets, Beanie Ba- 
bies, notebook paper, prayers, skill, the grace of God and plain dumb luck. But what 
many of us don’t ever come to grips with is this: we must take responsibility for the 
world our children inhabit. We make the world for them. We give it to them. And if 
we fail them, they will break our hearts 10 different ways. 

So far, the only people assuming any kind of recognizable parental responsibili- 
ty for the shootings in Colorado are some of the parents of the victims. In his anguish, 
Michael Shoels, father of 18-year-old Isaiah, wonders aloud if there is anything he 
might have done to get between his son and the killers. But, no, Mr. Shoels, it’s not 
your fault. You did your job. You knew him well. Your son knew that life isn’t a video 
game. He was in the library working on a research paper when he was killed. tt] 
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A CURSE OF CLIQUES 


There are good reasons to form tight-knit groups. 
But in America’s high schools, they can be harsh 


By ADAM COHEN 
HEN THE SHOOTING FINALLY 
stopped at Columbine High School, 
and students ran out of their hiding 
places to safety, some of the most 
hulking male students had stripped off 
their shirts. They weren’t posing for the 
cameras. Word had spread through the 
school that the “Trench Coat Mafia” was 
hunting for athletes, and at Columbine a 
polo shirt—and a white baseball cap— 
marked the wearer as a jock. 

It was the first day in Columbine histo- 
ry that it was dangerous to be a jock—and 
that kind of humiliation may have been just 
what the killers had in mind. Video games 
and the easy availability of guns may have 
contributed to the Littleton horror. But 
what role did the ingrained cliquishness 
of American high schools play? Part of the 
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story is old: the embittered outcasts against 
the popular kids on campus. But what kind 
of new conflagrations should we expect if 
the Revenge of the Nerds can now be 
played out to the firing of semiautomatics? 

In the movie version of the 1950s, 
schools split into two camps: the fresh- 
scrubbed kids (frats, preppies) and the 


| leather-clad rebels (hoods, greasers). It’s 


more complicated these days. Columbine’s 
1,935 students look a lot alike—mostly 
white, well off and primed for success. But 
students have no trouble ticking off a star- 
tling number of cliques—jocks, hockey kids 
(a separate group), preppies, stoners, gang- 
bangers (gang-member wannabes), skaters 
(as in skateboarders) and, as they say, 
nerds. Other high schools have variations 
on these themes, California has its surfer 
cliques, and Austin High School in Texas 
has the hicks—or kickers—who show up at 
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VIGIL: Two athletes 

and their girlfriends 

at a service for 

Columbine victims 
school in cowboy boots, big hats and over- 
size belt buckles. 





It’s a cliché that jocks and cheerleaders 


rule, but it is largely true. While others plod 
through high school, they glide: their ex- 
ploits celebrated in pep rallies and record- 


ed in the school paper and in trophy cases. ; 


“The jocks and the cheerleaders, yes, have 
the most clout,” says Blake McConnell, a 
student at Sprayberry High School near At- 
lanta. “They get out of punishment—even 
with the police. Joe Blow has a wreck and 
has been drinking, and he gets the book 
thrown at him. The quarterback gets bust- 
ed, and he gets a lighter sentence.” 

At the other extreme are the Trench 
Coat Mafias of the world—the kids on the 
margins. Each school has its own brand of 
outsiders with their own names—nerds, 
freaks, punks, ravers. And each group has 
its own way of standing out. At Atlanta’s 
Sprayberry, says sophomore Shawn Cot- 
ter, “the outcasts are mainly people who 
dress up differently, guys who wear make- 
up and dress in feminine ways, people who 
wear black leather and chains.” 

But high school outcasts have moved 
beyond the chess club and the audio-visual 
squad. Now they are wearing black T shirts, 
trench coats and hard-kicking Doc Martens. 








Many are also wearing face powder and 
black eyeliner. “A lot of it is just a front—a 
mass cry for attention,” says McConnell. 
“Mostly there’s nothing behind it.” 

Still, the worst of high school fringe 
groups do seem more disturbed than in the 
past. The awkward kids aren’t just smiling 
inappropriately during science-lab frog 
dissections. Some high schools have white 
supremacist cliques. Then there are groups 
like the Straight Edge, a presence at schools 
like Salt Lake City’s Kearns High School. 
They are puritanical punkers who are anti- 
drug, anti-alcohol, and anti-tobacco—and 
they are violent. If you smoke or drink in 
their presence, some Straight Edgers will 
attack you with a baseball bat. 

The so-called good cliques can do just 
as much as the outsiders to foment trouble, 
There really is a Lord of the Flies dynamic 
at work among kids. Even nice kids seem 
to spend a lot of time being cruel to their 
less socially prominent peers. Social sci- 
ence literature is filled with the gritty de- 
tails—categorized under headings like “the 
spiral of rejection.” Patti and Peter Adler, 
sociologists who do field research on 
cliques, found that a 17-year-old girl in one 
group they observed could raise her status 
by getting a boy to spend money on her and 
break up with another girl for her—and 
then dump him. Another clique member 
told a researcher that “one of the main 
things to do is to keep picking on unpopu- 
lar kids because it’s just fun to do.” 

The dynamics between cliques are of- 
ten very raw, particularly for the groups at 
the extremes of the social spectrum: jocks 
and outcasts. Even at the relatively well- 
integrated Liberty High School in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., it is not unheard of for the 
punks—who often sport black clothing, tat- 
toos and spiky hair—to be taunted in the 
hallways. “They call em dirty, say stuff like 
‘Why don’t you bathe?’” says a student. 
Often it is the athletes who dish out the 
abuse. Haakon Espeland, 14, switched out 
of Brooklyn’s Fort Hamilton High, where 
he was one of the “freaks.” The reason he 
fled: a stream of abuse, starting on his first 
day at school, when “all these huge people 
beat on me, basically for being there.” 

Adolescents are psychologically fragile, 
and mistreatment from schoolmates leaves 
deep wounds. Sometimes, says Augustana 
University education professor Larry Brend- 
tro, “kids who feel powerless and rejected 
are capable of doing horrible things.” Jason 
Sanchez, 15, a student at Phoenix’s Moun- 
tain Pointe High School, understands why 
Harris and Klebold snapped: “If you go to 
school, and people make fun of you every 
day, and you don’t have friends, it drives 
you to insanity.” 





There is probably no way to stop high 
schools from breaking down into cliques. 
We may be hardwired for it. As early as 
preschool, researchers have found, kids be- 
gin rejecting other kids. And even in kin- 
dergarten, children have a good idea which 
of their classmates are popular and which 
are not. But schools can take the edge off the 
situation through inclusiveness. “I can’t re- 
member ever going to a pep rally and hav- 
ing the skaters show off their talents,” says 
Curtis Cook, a parent at Phoenix’s Desert 
Vista High School. Says New York City psy- 
choanalyst Leon Hoffman: “All kids need to 
belong, and if they can’t belong in a positive 
way at the school, they'll find a way to belong 


to a marginal group like a cult or a gang.” 

The Columbine High shootings seem to 
have given at least some cliques around the 
country pause. At Trumbull High School in 
Connecticut, the Goths have stopped wear- 
ing their trademark trench coats. And stu- 
dents in more mainstream cliques may be a 
little more cautious about taunting stu- 
dents who don’t fit in—if only out of an in- 
stinct for self-preservation. “I’m not going 
to talk about them anymore,” says Nathalie 
Kirnon, a Trumbull freshman. “They might 
do it here.” —Reported by Harriet Barovick, 
Desa Philadelphia and Elaine Rivera/New York, 
Laura Laughlin/Phoenix, Jodie Morse/Trumbull 
and David Nordan/Atlanta 








We're Goths and Not Monsters 





N ANY OTHER WEEK, THE DISCLAIMER ON THE DOOR OF INKUBUS HABER- 

dashery, a Gothic fashion store in Miami’s Coconut Grove district, would 

have seemed as out of place as the boutique itself. THE GOTHIC COMMUNITY 

IN NO WAY CONDONES THE USE OF VIOLENCE, it read. WE ARE APPALLED BY 
THE KILLINGS AND BY THE INFERENCE THAT THE MURDERERS BELONGED TO OUR 
CULTURE. Inside, owner Malaise Graves lamented the spotlight the Littleton 
killings had suddenly thrown on Goth culture. “I’m afraid this violent stereo- 
typing of us is only going to get worse now,” she sighed. 

: : , The initial assumption 
that Eric Harris and Dylan 
8 Klebold were Goths—sim- 
ply because they wore black 
trench coats, painted their 
fingernails black and lis- 
tened to Marilyn Manson 
music—got real Goths ev- 
erywhere hot under the 
black leather collar. “Teen- 
agers tend to go after the 
most powerful images they 
can,” explains Seth Baker, 
a Los Angeles Goth. “They 
put together a lot of im- 
ages.” Real Goths have noth- 
__ ing to do with violence. 

| sees Still, if Klebold and Har- 
DEAD WRONG: Goths like Alejandro, shown in his ris were wolves in Goth’s 
L.A. coffin, resent being linked with the killings clothing, there was plenty to 
identify with. “We romanticize the darkness of humanity,” says Peter Stover, 21, 
a photography major at Chicago’s Columbia College, who has midnight blue hair 
and regulation pale skin. “We're creatures of the night.” 

The current manifestation of Gothic culture began with the British punk 
scene in the early ’80s. Bands like Bauhaus, Siouxsie and the Banshees, and Joy 
Division created the atmospheric doom-rock sound. A clothing style evolved that 
was part Johnny Rotten, part Anne Rice and all black. Acolytes sometimes took an 
interest (purely academic) in subjects such as Satanism and blood drinking, which 
ensured this was one rebellion that would never enter the mainstream. In the ’90s 
shock rockers like Manson appropriated the image and blurred the lines—until 
any shaggy-haired, trench-coat-wearing teen could be considered a Goth by his 
peers. —By Chris Taylor. With reporting by Wendy Cole/Chicago and Tim Padgett/Miami 
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Coming to Clari 





ty About Guns 


Are we witnessing a cultural shift that says gunmakers are to blame? 


N ITEM NEGLECTED IN THE 
rush of the week’s news: it 
was revealed that Russell 
Eugene Weston Jr., who 

stormed the U.S. Capitol last sum- 
mer, killing two police officers, 
did it because he feared being 
contaminated by “Black Heva,” a 
blight that he considered “the 
deadliest disease known to 
mankind.” Black Heva (which ex- 
ists only in Weston’s mind) 
spreads by way of the rotting flesh 
of cannibals’ victims; Weston shot 
the policemen because they were 
cannibals preventing him from 
getting to the “ruby satellite,” a 
device that is the key to halting 
Heva-breeding cannibalism. 

Evil on paper looks impres- 
sive (one of mankind’s most im- 
portant words, invested with the 
dignity of mystery and theology). 
But evil in actuality, when it 
touches down on earth like a tor- 
nado for a moment—as it did in 
Weston’s visit to the Capitol, or 
last week in Littleton—may have a 
style so tacky, so moronic or so in- 
delibly crazy that it gives off a ra- 
diant tabloid weirdness. This al- 
most novelistic sheen of the loony 
makes the tragedies curiously 
hard to evaluate. The evil effect is evident— 
innocent blood everywhere; the cause, in 
the case of Littleton anyway, remains ob- 
scure. Evil is, after all, a mystery. The 
uniqueness of individual evils owes some- 
thing to chaos theory. Perhaps we should 
not try to explain something like the shoot- 
ings but should sit very still, and pray, and 
await the arrival of clarity. 

Nah. We all begin chattering at once: 
American society in the late ’90s is a busy 
chat room set up for just this kind of 
thing (Oklahoma City, O.J.), with noisy 
experts on tap, interrupting one another 





from different quadrants of the screen. | 


We round up the usual suspects—in the 
current case, our cretinous popular cul- 
ture; the Internet, with its rancid cul-de- 
sacs; violent movies; idiot television; vi- 
cious rap; ubiquitous sex. One high 
school counselor cast a wide net on 
MSNBC: “It’s all those things, ekcedra, 
ekcedra, ekcedra.” The “ekcedra” in- 
cludes adolescence itself, a form of tem- 


porary insanity that in America is ren- 
dered even crazier by all of the above. 

But the massacre in Colorado did 
raise a serious issue, yet again: gun con- 
trol. Newspapers all over the world pub- 
lished sanctimonious editorials about the 
“American gun culture.” The National 
Rifle Association went on sensitivity 
alert; in a rare moment of self-effacement 
it canceled the festive public events and 
gun show planned around its annual 
meeting, but not the meeting itself, 
which by coincidence is scheduled for 
this week in Denver. 

The anti-gun forces took some energy 
from public outrage over the shootings. 
California’s assembly approved a bill de- 
signed to limit handgun sales. The gun lob- 
by in Colorado had been expecting to get 
passage of three bills (to loosen restrictions 
on concealed-weapons permits, to ban lo- 
cal lawsuits against manufacturers and to 
pre-empt local ordinances on firearms). 
State legislators quickly withdrew two of 





them, and Governor Bill Owens 
promised to veto the third. Earli- 
er in April, Missouri voters de- 
feated a referendum to lift a con- 
stitutional ban on concealed 
weapons. So far this year, New 
Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska 
have defeated bills that would 
allow concealed weapons. The 
struggle goes on, state by state. 

We may be witnessing the be- 
ginning of one of those tectonic 
shifts in our culture and morality: 
the terror haunting the gun in- 
dustry is the precedent of tobac- 
co. At some point in the last cou- 
ple of generations, smoking 
became disreputable in Ameri- 
can life—a sort of moral consensus 
formed. If juries were to start 
awarding damages to cities, or to 
individual gunshot victims, ex- 
tracting millions from gun manu- 
facturers, or at least forcing them 
to mount expensive defenses in 
hundreds of suits, then it is possi- 
ble that the N.R.A. and other de- 
fenders of the gun might abandon 
their cold-dead-hand absolutism 
and begin to compromise a little. 
At least one Brooklyn jury has al- 
ready issued a warning: last Feb- 
ruary it ordered three gun com- 
panies to pay a young gunshot victim 
$500,000 after finding that they had en- 
gaged in the “negligent distribution” of 
their product. 

If N.R.A. president Charlton Heston 
had a cannier sense of public relations, he 
would knock himself out campaigning to 
stop the sale of semiautomatic weapons, 
ban armor-piercing bullets and do all pos- 
sible to keep firearms away from criminals, 
children and psychotics. He would legit- 
imize his own case by pre-empting the best 
ideas of the other side. 

I live ona farm and own four long guns. 
I learned to shoot when I was 10 years old, 
under the tutelage of the N.R.A. It was not a 
flawless education: when I was 13, I nearly 
blew a friend’s head off, by accident, with 
his father’s .38 revolver. (I was lucky 
enough to be permitted to learn a lesson the 
hard way; my friend was plain lucky.) I find 
that I sympathize with both the gun culture 
and the anti-gun culture. I do wish the gun 
culture were a lot more intelligent. a 
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THE MATRIX: Keanu Reeves is hunted by 
droids in virtual reality—they gotta die! 


‘SPECIALREPORT THE LITTLETON MASSACRE 


THE RAGE: Carrie 2 jock Dylan Bruno 
taunts poor Emily Bergl—he’s gotta die! 


BANG, YOU'RE DEAD 


Revenge fantasies are proliferating in movies and 
on TV. But should they be blamed for Littleton? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HE YOUNG AND THE OLDER ALWAYS EYE 
one another across a gaping chasm. 
Gray heads shake in perplexity, even 
in a week of mourning, even over the 
mildest expressions of teen taste. Fashion, 
for example. Here are these nice kids from 
suburban Denver, heroically documenting 
the tragedy for TV, and they all seem to be- 
long to the Church of Wearing Your Cap 
Backward. A day later, as the teens grieve 
en masse, oldsters ask, “When we were kids, 
would we have worn sweats and jeans to a 
memorial service for our friends?” And of 
course the trench-coat killers had their own 
distinctive clothing: Johnny Cash by way of 
Quentin Tarantino. Should we blame the 
Columbine massacre on haberdashery? 
No, but many Americans want to pin the 
blame for this and other agonizing splatter 
fests on pop culture. Adults look at the re- 
venge fantasies their kids see in the ‘plexes, 
listen (finally) to the more extreme music, 
glance over their kids’ shoulders at Druid 
websites and think, “Seems repulsive to me. 
Maybe pop culture pulled the trigger.” 
Who wouldn’t want to blame self-pro- 





claimed Antichrist superstar Marilyn Man- 
son? Listen to Lunchbox, and get the creeps: 
“The big bully try to stick his finger in my 
chest/ Try to tell me, tell me he’s the best/ But 
I don’t really give a good goddamn cause/ I 
got my lunchbox and I’m armed real well .. / 
Next motherf. gonna get my metal/... 
Pow pow pow.” Not quite Stardust. 

Sift through teen movies of the past 10 
years, and you could create a hindsight game 
plan for Littleton. Peruse Heathers (1989), in 
which a charming sociopath engineers the 
death of jocks and princesses. Study careful- 
ly, as one of the Columbine murderers re- 
portedly did, Natural Born Killers (1994), in 
which two crazy kids cut a carnage swath 
through the Southwest as the media fero- 
ciously dog their trail. Sample The Basket- 
ball Diaries (1995), in which druggy high 
schooler Leonardo DiCaprio daydreams of 
strutting into his homeroom in a long black 
coat and gunning down his hated teacher 
and half the kids. The Rage: Carrie 2 (now in 
theaters) has jocks viciously taunting out- 
siders until one girl kills herself by jumping 
off the high school roof and another wreaks 
righteous revenge by using her telekinetic 
powers to pulverize a couple dozen kids. 
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PAYBACK: The bad guys owe gangster 
Mel Gibson $70,000—they gotta die! 





Grownups can act out revenge fantasies 
too. In Payback, Mel Gibson dishes it out 
(pulls a ring out of a punk’s nose, shoots his 
rival's face off through a pillow) and takes it 
(gets punched, switch-bladed, shot and, ick, 
toe-hammered). The Matrix, the first 1999 
film to hit $100 million at the box office, has 
more kung fu than gun fu but still brandish- 
es an arsenal of firepower in its tale of out- 
siders against the Internet droids. 

In Littleton’s wake, the culture industry 
has gone cautious. CBs pulled an episode of 
Promised Land because of a plot about a 
shooting in front of a Denver school. The 
WB has postponed a Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer episode with a schoolyard-massacre 
motif. Movie-studio honchos, who furiously 
resist labeling some serious adult films For 
ADULTS ONLY, went mum last week when 
asked to comment on any connection be- 
tween violent movies and violent teen be- 
havior, That leaves us to explain things. 

Revenge dramas are as old as Medea 
(she tore her sons to pieces), as hallowed as 
Hamlet (seven murders), as familiar as The 
Godfather. High drama is about the conflict 
between shades of good and evil, often with- 
in the same person. But it’s easier to dream 
up a scenario of slavering evil and imperish- 
able good. This is the moral and commercial 
equation of melodrama: the greater the out- 
rage suffered, the greater the justification for 
revenge. You grind me down at first; I grind 
you up at last. This time it’s personal. 

Fifty years ago, movies were homoge- 
nous, meant to appeal to the whole family. 
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Now pop culture has been Balkanized; it is 
full of niches, with different groups watch- 
ing and playing their own things. And big 
movies, the ones that grab $20 million on 
their first weekend, are guy stuff. Young 
males consume violent movies, in part, for 
the same reason they groove to outlaw mu- 
sic: because their parents can’t understand 
it—or stand it. To kids, an R rating for vio- 
lence is like the Parental Advisory on CDs: 
a Good Housebreaking Seal of Approval. 
The cultural gap, though, is not just be- 
tween old and young. It is between the 
haves and the self-perceived have-nots of 
teen America. Recent teen films, whether 
romance or horror, are really about class 
warfare. In each movie, the cafeteria is like 
a tiny former Yugoslavia, with each clique its 
own faction: the Serbian jocks, Bosnian bik- 
ers, Kosovar rebels, etc. And the horror 
movies are a microcosm of ethnic cleansing. 
Movies may glamorize mayhem while 
serving as a fantasy safety valve. A steady | 
diet of megaviolence may coarsen the young 
psyche—but some films may instruct it. 
Heathers and Natural Born Killers are crys- 
tal-clear satires on psychopathy, and The 
Basketball Diaries is a mordant portrait of 
drug addiction. Payback is a grimly synoptic 
parody of all gangster films. In three weeks, 
15 million people have seen The Matrix and 
not gone berserk. And Carrie 2 is a crappy 
remake of a 1976 hit that led to no murders. 
Flash: movies don’t kill people. Guns 
kill people. “What's more troubling,” asks | 
Steve Tisch, producer of Forrest Gump and 
American History X, “a kid with a sawed-off 
shotgun or a kid with a cassette of The Bas- 
ketball Diaries? It’s not just movies. Lots of 
other wires have to short before a kid goes 
out and does something like this, It’s a piece 
of a much bigger, more complex puzzle.” 
Some images in recent films are both re- 
pellent and (the tricky part) exciting. Some 
song lyrics express a rage that’s not easy to 
take as irony. And, yes, a movie or song or TV 
show may inspire some sick twist to earn sa- 
tanic stardom with a gun. But most kids 
deserve the respect their parents wanted 
when they were kids: to be able to consume 
bits of pop culture and decide on their own 
whether it’s poetry, entertainment or junk. 
There is a lapse in parental logic that 
goes from “I don’t get it” to “It must be evil,” 
and from that to “It makes kids evil.” Today, 
moms and dads gaze at the withdrawn souls 
across the kitchen-table chasm. They see 
what their kids wear; they may know what 
their kids see. But, in another Manson lyric, 
they “fail to see the anguish in my eyes.” Par- 
ents should try looking into their kids’ eyes. 
If they do, and do more, they might even 
“see the tragic/Turnin’ into magic.” —With 
reporting by David E. Thigpen/New York 
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DIGITAL DUNGEONS 


Gory fantasy beckons to kids from websites and 
video games. It can be playful. But often it’s hateful 


TS LATE 1998—LONG BEFORE THE 
phrase Columbine school shooting enters 
your lexicon—and you're a researcher at 
a hate-group-monitoring center. Your 
job is to trawl the Web, surf literally thou- 
sands of “anarchy” links and make a note of 
the really nasty ones. One day you stumble 
across a high school student’s website that 
contains a lot of hateful teen posturing and 
some plug-ins for a best-selling violent com- 
puter game. Do you bookmark it? 
The answer is no—at least, not for re- 
searchers at the Simon Wiesenthal Center 
in Los Angeles, who came across Eric Har- 
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GAME BOY: Eric Harris was such a fan of Doom that he 
put sketches of its characters on his website, below 





ris’ home page on America Online some 
six months ago but didn’t include it on 
their CD-ROM directory of hate sites. “It 
didn’t have explicit threats against any in- 
dividual or institution,” explains the cen- 
ter’s associate dean, Rabbi Abraham 
Cooper. “We see very, very ominous web- 
sites regularly—by the hundreds.” 

AOL yanked Harris’ site within hours of 
last week’s shooting, preserving its contents 
for an FBI investigation. But copies were al- 
ready circulating across cyberspace—along 
with a few sick hoaxes—and their contents 
made many folks eager to blame the Inter- 
net for this tragedy. Others pointed to vio- 
lent video games, particularly Doom and 
Quake, Harris’ favorites. In these seminal 
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works, players wander through claustro- 
phobic corridors in a terrifyingly real first- 
person perspective, blasting the guts out of 
their enemies with a blistering array of 
weaponry. “You can actually set the gore 
level on some of [these games],” notes Jeff 
Inman, a specialist in youth intervention in 
Cobb County, Ga. “How much blood do 
you want to see splattered? It’s sickening. It 
gives kids a lack of respect for life.” 

Even more ominous is when the games 
go beyond serving up generic gore and start 
trafficking in fantasies of bias crimes. There 
are video games out there that make Doom 
look like an art-house flick. 
For example, white su- 
premacists can stage virtual 
lynchings with a game called 
Hang Leroy, clandestinely 
available on Klan sites. 
Racist versions of Doom also 
exist, with a plug-in that 
changes the color of the 
victims. “Hate is available in 
many flavors on the Inter- 
net,” says Raymond Frank- 
lin, a Maryland police execu- 
tive and publisher of the 
Hate Directory. He says that 
neo-Nazis could take advan- 
tage of what was until re- 
cently a largely young white 
male audience online—a fer- 
tile recruiting ground. Rabbi 
Cooper too is worried about 
such groups’ having “unas- 
sailable full-time access to 
America’s young people in 
the most powerful cultural 
medium ever created.” 

And yet there is no way of calculating 
how much of a role was played by propa- 
ganda and video games in Harris and Dylan 
Klebold’s killing spree. Quake and its ilk 
may have helped desensitize a generation- 
but you're blasting cyborgs, not classmates, 
and you're certainly not constructing pipe 
bombs. Harris’ online essay on how to make 
these devices suggests that he made most of 
his discoveries through trial and error, not 
on the Net. The computer age may be giv- 
ing kids a new outlet for their dark fantasies, 
but that hardly means it is turning them into 
killers. —By Chris Taylor. With reporting 
by David Nordan/Atlanta, Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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What Politicians Can’t Do 


They chose soul searching over easy fixes. But should they do the parenting? 


HERE ARE MOMENTS WHEN POLITICS 


seems a grand calling, but the erup- | 


tion of evil among schoolchildren isn’t 

one of them, and so a curious and al- 
together appropriate quiet settled over 
American politicians in the wake of the 
nightmare at Columbine High. Not ab- 
solute silence, mind you—there’s only so 
much we can expect of our politicians—but 
quiet: a kind of humility that suggested 
they knew they had come up against the 
limits of their trade. 

The response of Richard Gephardt was 
typical. As ranking Demo- 
crat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Gephardt 
felt compelled to release 
a statement, but there 
was about his words 
something wan and atten- 
uated. “Ultimately,” he 
said, “the answer will not 
be found in state legisla- 
tures or in the halls of 
Congress. The answer lies 
somewhere in the hope- 
lessness and the hateful 
hearts of the children who 
have lost their way.” 
Gephardt is an activist lib- 
eral, a voluptuary of gov- 
ernmental solutions, so 
his concession carries an 
interesting significance. 
You saw it from the politi- 
cal right too. “There’s not 
a magic wand you can 
wave,” said Gary Bauer, a conservative ac- 
tivist who coincidentally launched his presi- 
dential campaign the day after the Littleton 


murders. Even Pat Buchanan, after firing off | 


a few half-hearted rounds at the “poison of 
our popular culture,” could offer little more 
than a shake of the head. “There was some- 
thing sick and wrong inside those boys,” he 
said. “I don’t know how to stop it.” 

As always, it was President Clinton, the 
most finely tuned politician of the age and 


the bully pulpit’s current occupant, who | 


best captured the prevailing political tone. 


From global warming to lagging test scores, | 


from car safety seats to unmet alimony pay- 
ments, the President is quick to launch a 
program for any problem, no matter how 
obscure, with three points or five points or 
seven—the more points the better. And, 
yes, he did urge school boards to apply for 
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federal grants that would put armed police 
officers in schools. But in the face of the 


carnage, he mostly dropped the wonkery | 


| and assumed the role of National Grief 
Counselor. “It is very important to explain 
to children, all over America, what has hap- 
| pened,” he said, “and to reassure our own 
children that they are safe.” If anyone 
| thought it odd that the government's chief 
executive officer was advising parents on 
what to whisper to their children as they 


tucked them in at night, nobody said so. | 


Under the circumstances, the President’s 


= 


Clinton offered comfort to Virginia high schoolers last week 
and advised parents on how to talk to their children about the Littleton tragedy 


words seemed tasteful and well chosen. 

This is something new in American 
politics, but it didn’t start with Littleton. It 
has been in train for many months or 
maybe longer, and it crosses party lines. A 
bipartisan consensus—that holy grail of 
establishmentarians everywhere—has been 
reached that politicians can no longer con- 
cern themselves merely, even primarily, 
with the workaday stuff of politics: margin- 
al tax rates, crime control, defense expen- 
ditures, environmental and labor laws, 
the international balance of power. Our 
politicians are transcending politics. They 
are turning their attention, for better or 
for worse, to matters of the human heart. 

Consider, if you can force yourself to 
do so 19 months before the election, the 
| current roster of presidential candidates. 
| When they lapse into the hortatory mode, 
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their language is drawn more often from 
the lexicon of pop psychology than from 
traditional politics. In announcing his can- 
didacy, Dan Quayle said, “You know, even 
though we are No. 1, we know that some- 
thing is missing. Something fundamentally 
isn’t quite there.” And where is there? Bill 
Bradley has an answer: “For starters we 
can look deeper into the soul of America,” 
he said last week, “to peel back the layers 
of denial and defense” that obscure our na- 
tional dialogue. And Republican candidate 
John Kasich too speaks frankly of “saving 
the soul of America.” 
pee E This is more than 
platitude, or, more accu- 
rately, it is a new kind of 
platitude. It represents 
> at once a new humility 
}= and a new hubris on the 
= part of pols: a recogni- 
tion on the one hand 
that some difficulties are 
not susceptible to the 
manipulation of public 
policy and, on the other, 
a determination that 
they will come to our 
rescue anyway. With so 
much going so right in 
the U.S.—with the cre- 
ation of fabulous wealth, 
with falling rates of di- 
vorce and crime and 
abortion—politicians are 
aching to stay in the 
game. You are well ad- 
vised not to dwell on the many contradic- 
tions—how it is, for example, that politi- 
cians who for years promised to keep 
government out of our bedrooms now see 
fit to invite their way into our souls. They 
have cast themselves as empaths; soul fix- 
ing is their job. 

Nearly 25 years ago, Jimmy Carter got 
elected by promising to create a govern- 
ment as good and decent as the American 
people. Our current candidates seem to be 
promising the reverse: to make the Ameri- 
can people as good and decent as the polit- 
ical class that tries to lead them. I am not 
sure this is an improvement. But politics is 
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| a market-tested enterprise, and politicians 


respond to the demands. of their con- 
sumers. Their bet is that America today 
wants a Therapist in Chief. Another horror 
like Littleton, and they may be right. 
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The McCain Momen 


Sure, he can talk tough on Kosovo and campaign 
reform. But can he ignite passion on other issues? 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





ARLY THIS YEAR, AFTER HE HAD MADE 
up his mind to run for President, John 
McCain joked about what had moti- 
vated his decision. Perhaps, as his 
wife Cindy kept telling him, the impulse 
was the result of “too many sharp blows to 
the head while I was in prison,” a reference 
to his 5% years as a POW in Hanoi. But win 


or lose, said McCain more seriously, his | 


run for the presidency would help remind 
Americans that “the world is still a very 
dangerous place. After the past six years, 
we need a President who can demonstrate 
leadership in foreign policy.” 

That was in January, when Senator John 
McCain of Arizona was as unknown to most 
Americans as a place called Kosovo. But 
since the NATO air assault against Yugoslavia 
began five weeks ago, McCain, a 62-year-old 
former Navy pilot and Vietnam War hero, 
has won attention and praise as the candi- 


date who didn’t hesitate to call for consid- 


ering the use of ground troops and who 
criticized the Clinton Administration for 
squeamishly “trying to avoid war while wag- 
ing one.” His blunt talk was in such demand 
that his staff lost track of the number of 
Kosovo-related TV appearances the Senator 
had made after the first week of the conflict. 

The performance is paying off where it 
counts. In Iowa, site of the first presidential 


caucuses next February, the Des Moines 
Register ran an editorial on Kosovo and the 
various candidates under the headline 
MCCAIN 1, OTHERS 0. And in New Hamp- 
shire, where McCain hopes the state’s 
famously independent-minded Re- 
publicans will reward his inde- 
pendence, a poll last week 
showed him __leapfrogging 
over some of the lower-tier 
G.O.P. candidates into third 
place behind front runners 
George W. Bush and Eliza- 








MCCAIN’S BLUNT TALK has boosted fund 
raising and intrigued party activists 
earned him more bruises than badges of 
honor. He’s known mostly for his unsuc- 
cessful efforts to reform the nation’s 
campaign-finance laws and to curtail 
teenage smoking, both of which infuriated 
party leaders and rankled many of Mc- 
Cain’s colleagues. And the Senator’s long 
battle against pork-barrel spending has 
earned him few friends on Capitol Hill. “I 

| don’t believe I’m going to win Miss Conge- 

niality,” the Senator told TIME recently. 

“But I also don’t think this campaign is go- 

ing to be decided by the endorsements of 


°| Congressmen, Senators and Governors.” 





It will be decided, however, by Repub- 
lican primary voters, who are inclined to 
care more about cutting taxes or preventing 
abortions than they do about banning soft 
| money or saving the Kosovar Albanians. 


*) And that may be a problem for McCain. 


Asked what he learned from Bob Dole’s 
failed campaign in 1996, in which Dole list- 
lessly touted a 15% across-the-board in- 
come-tax cut, McCain replies, “If you don’t 
believe in it, don’t say it. And if you do be- 
lieve in it, say it with some passion.” And 
sure enough, when McCain talks about the 
“corruption” caused by the way campaigns 
are financed, he is all passion: his eyes burn; 
his voice is clear; and his words flow 
unchecked by calculation. He is excited too 
when he rails against popular ethanol sub- 
sidies in ethanol-dependent Iowa or 
preaches the value of ethnic diversity in 
lily-white New Hampshire. But ask 
him about the rest of his message, 
and McCain dutifully recites a list 
of issues he says “resonate” 
with voters: “lower taxes, 
smaller government, less reg- 
ulation, Social Security [and] 
Medicare.” His heart just 
doesn’t seem in it. 


| beth Dole. The result has His Vietnam For now, McCain’s best 
been a boost in direct-mail credentials, asset is the story of his own 
fund-raising receipts and a wartime harrowing treatment at the 
spike in interest among ac- make him a perfect hands of the North Viet- 
tivists in key states. Until a few antidote to Clinton namese, which not only lends 
weeks ago, Pete Spaulding, a Be ae credibility to his call for all- 
Republican who serves on __WHY HE'S NO out war against Milosevic but 
New Hampshire’s state exec- Foreign policy also weighs on the mind of 
utive council, was considering and any rival who might question 
supporting Bush. Last week finance his integrity. On the floor of 
he went with McCain. “He pares ys ' the Senate last week, McCain 
doesn’t say what other people po poses orca declared he would share the 


want to hear,” Spaulding ex- 
plained. “He says what he 
thinks is right, and I admire that.” 

But is there more to McCain than his 
plainspoken realism in foreign affairs? To 
become the natural alternative to Bush, 
McCain will have to compete on domestic 
turf, and here his favorite issues have 
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responsibility for American 

lives lost in a ground war 

against Serbia. “But,” he went on, “I would 
rather face that sad burden than hide from 
my conscience because I sought an am- 
biguous political position to seek shelter be- 
hind.” Words like those have given McCain 

| the beginning ofa presidential sheen. & 
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As planners study a ground war, NATO 
unleashes ever more violent air attacks 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


ONDAY NIGHT, APRIL 12, BILL 

Clinton made peace with his 

Yugoslav war. He was nearly 

three weeks deep into the air 

campaign by then, but for two 
hours he listened to participants at a White 
House conference chew over a familiar 
topic, “The Perils of Indifference.” As 
Holocaust survivor Elie Wiesel spoke pas- 
sionately about Franklin Roosevelt's right- 
eous leadership in a war against evil, Clin- 
ton leaned forward, totally absorbed. “You 
could tell he was thinking about his own 
war in Kosovo,” says a friend who was 
there, adding, “The President and Hillary 
really pay attention to Elie.” So when Wie- 
sel concluded that he was proud that “this 
time the world was not silent” about the 
crimes against humanity in Kosovo, Clin- 
ton felt certain that in the 1999 choice be- 
tween civilization and barbarism, he too was 
engaged in a just war. 


Trouble is, few people disagree with | 


the moral imperative of a war grounded in 
humanitarian principles. Milosevic’s re- 
lentless pogrom in Kosovo ensures that. 
But from Day One, NATO's promise of vic- 
tory by air power has seemed a limp match 
for the human costs of the campaign. And 
as the political leader who got the West 
into this war, Clinton is charged with the 
responsibility to make it work. 

That’s why last weekend’s NATO sum- 
mit loomed as such a defining moment. 
When Clinton invited the 42 members and 
partners of NATO to Washington for a 50th 
birthday party, he envisaged a glittering 
capstone to his diplomatic legacy, grandly 
positioning the alliance as the bigger, 
broader 2lst century mainstay of pan- 
European security. Instead he found him- 





self presiding over a council of war. Those 
who feared that the decision to forgo 
ground troops from the start is dooming 
the allied cause set up a clamor for NATO to 
reconsider. A month after firing off its first 
cruise missiles, NATO—and Bill Clinton— 
faced decisions with profound implica- 
tions for the mark both will leave on histo- 
ry. Should Nato escalate? Had the time 
come to get ready for a ground war? 


THE PEACE OPTIONS 


FAINT HOPE Dovish NATO diplomats are 
hoping Russia’s Chernomyrdin can talk 


Milosevic into a deal. It’s a tough sell 


SCHMOOZING Blair is a charming hawk, 
but he hasn't yet sold Clinton on the 
idea of an alliance ground thrust 


The faint hope that NaTo could negoti- 
ate a quick way out still beat in some hearts, 
Clinton “supposed” something useful might 
come of former Russian Prime Minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin’s efforts, but once the 
terms of Milosevic’s summit-eve offer to 
contemplate some international peace- 
keeping force emerged, they were no more 
acceptable than his previous overtures. The 
allies would still love to have Moscow medi- 
ate a settlement as a way to bring it back into 
partnership with the West. 

That left NATO free to concentrate on 
shaping a new fighting strategy. The mo- 
ment he arrived, British Prime Minister 
Tony Blair slapped the central issue on the 
table. If Milosevic and ethnic cleansing are 
to be defeated, he said, then NaTO had to 
muster all the military means that it may re- 
quire. Including ground troops. “All op- 
tions are always kept under review,” Blair 
repeated over and over. “Milosevic does 
not have a veto on what we do.” 

The Clinton Administration does, 
though, and Washington seems to be creep- 
ing up to the ground-troop question only 
inch by reluctant inch. Before the summi- 
teers set foot in the U.S. capital, the White 
House colluded with Nato Secretary- 
General Javier Solana to take some steam 
out of an issue filled with political and 


| diplomatic, not to mention military, perils. 
| Solana leaked word on Wednesday that the 


alliance would “revise and update” last fall’s 
“assessment” of what forces it would take to 
enter Kosovo—with Milosevic’s consent or 


| without it. Back then the guess was 75,000 


soldiers to invade and secure the province, 
200,000 to do the same throughout Yugo- 
slavia. Revisiting that plan now, said Clin- 
ton, “is a wise and prudent course.” 

So does that mean a decision is near on 
using ground troops? Nope, said Clinton a 
breath later, sticking by his claim that he 


| has “no intention” of introducing soldiers 


except to keep a peace. Does it mean at 
least serious preparation will now get un- 
der way? No again. The allies are still too 


| divided to take even that baby step. The re- 


assessment will study the size and compo- 
sition of a possible ground force, but not 
how and where it would be deployed or 
what its mission would be. No detailed op- 
erational planning has been ordered up, 
and under the complex consensus rules of 
NATO, that alone would take weeks—and 
the actual dispatch of troops and tanks 
many months. “I’ve seen no evidence evolv- 
ing that the 19 countries are going to say, 
‘Let’s do detailed planning for a ground 
force,” said Secretary of Defense William 
Cohen. “There are sharp disagreements 
about this within the alliance.” 

White House aides privately hoped the 
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THE GROUND CAMPAIGN OPTIONS 


Slash a corridor into 
Kosovo to provide 
refugees with food 


E) Take Kosovo 


A ground war to take 
Kosovo and expel 


~~ military 
Ps and paramilitary forces 


LINE OF FIRE 
Army infantry 
rolled into 
Albania last 
week, part of 
a5,000-troop 
U.S. support 
operation 


S. casualties: Up to 500 


Time to prepare: 3 months 
Troops needed. 

50,000 to 100,000 

Cost: $5 billion to $10 billion 
U.S. casualties: 500 to 2,000 


More Force 
pone troops plunge 


Yugoslavia 


_ Destroy all of 
s 


military forces 
; and occupy the 


entire country 
Time to prepare: 
4 to 6 months 
Tr needed 
about 200,000 


Cost: $25 billion 


gt 


to prepare: 1 month 
Troops needed: 30,000 
Cost: $5 billion to $10 billion 
U.S. casualties: 500 to 2,000 


THE EQUIPMENT 
WHAT'S NEEDED 


* ho * EY > 
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AH-64 ATTACK 
HELICOPTER The 
Apache gunships should 


begin Kosovo battle 
flights this week 


ere ¥ 


— 
MLRS These long-range : 
missile systems will 


blanket swaths of 
Kosovo with bomblets 


BRADLEY FIGHTING 
VEHICLE It will protect 
U.S. forces in Albania 
and crash into Kosovo 
to rescue downed pilots 


M1 TANK The 72-ton 
Abrams, regarded as the 
world’s best tank, would 
lead an invasion force 
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AND WHAT ARE THEIR OPTIONS? 


Getting out of Kosovo 
remains a dream for 
many. These newly 
escaped refugees are 
dazed and exhausted. 
At far right, aman 
celebrates as he 
crosses into Albania. 
Another, right, 
cradles his child as he 
awaits news of his 
family. Below, a 
mother prepares to 
bury a son who did not 
survive the exodus 


new NATO assessment would call for so 
many troops to invade—perhaps up to 
150,000 in Kosovo alone—that it would 
scare off ground-war advocates. “The as- 
sessment will help burst the bubble,” 
predicted a top Administration official. 
The hawks, meanwhile, hoped the study 
would produce a viable plan that would sell 
with equal ease everywhere from Paris to 
Peoria. No matter what the outcome, the 
study probably won't be ready for weeks, 
giving NATO another excuse to delay a deci- 
sion on ground troops and continue an air 


= campaign it swears is working. 





Even so, the subject of ground troops 
was Topic A at the fringes of the confer- 
ence. The British in particular heated up 
the atmosphere with 
lots of talk about “per- 
missive” and “nonper- 


| tare 


missive” environments, “softening up” and 
“invasion without consent.” 

But if Blair and his team are ready for 
a land assault, Clinton and his are not—at 
least not yet. In the spectrum of presiden- 
tial advisers, Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright is more disposed than most to the 
use of all means necessary—the code 
phrase for ground troops. But Clinton is 
hanging back, and Pentagon officers, who 
oppose any ground war, will keep advising 
him against one. Like Clinton, powerful 
members of Congress believe Americans 
are not willing to make the sacrifices re- 
quired by a Balkan ground war. 

Perhaps as a result, Washington is de- 
termined to squelch rising suspicion that 
ground troops might well be needed to de- 
feat Milosevic. The Pentagon, the White 
House and NATO spokesmen spent much of 
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the three-day summit insisting their sus- 
tained bombardment of Yugoslavia was 
paying off. Officials rolled out numbers to 
tick off progress: after 3,000 target strikes, 16 
early-warning radars were gone, half of Ser- 
bia’s MiG-29s destroyed, two oil refineries 
eliminated, 25% of stored fuel wiped out, all 
four vital rail and road links to Kosovo dam- 
aged. Never mind that 3 of every 4 bombs 
were falling on big, empty, static targets al- 
ready hit. Alliance spokesmen were sure 
that new strikes on Milosevic’s Tito-era vil- 
la, on the broadcast studios of state-owned 
Serbian TV, and on the 23-story tower hous- 
ing his Socialist Party of Serbia and his 
daughter’s radio and TV stations were going 
to undermine Milosevic’s domestic support. 
“We are winning,” NATO commander Gen- 
eral Wesley Clark told the summiteers. “He 
is losing, and he knows it.” 





kept under review. Milosevic 


Unfortunately, Milosevic hasn’t given 
any sign of that. So NATO leaders quietly 
concluded a summit that was more sym- 
bolic than substantive. They made solemn 
proclamations: We will stick together. We 
will prevail. We will intensify the bombing 
until Milosevic capitulates to the terms we 
have already laid down. 

But it’s not all that easy for NaTo to 
“intensify” the air-only war as it promises. 
Over considerable resistance, Clinton bare- 
ly talked NATO into approving plans for a 
naval embargo to cut off oil supplies to 
Serbia, and no one wants to hurt Western- 
leaning Montenegro, where the main Yugo- 
slav port is, in the process. The low-risk, 
high-altitude bombing cannot grow mark- 
edly more effective unless the allies are will- 
ing to accept more casualties—theirs and 
ours. The Apache gunships are dribbling 


cdoes not have a veto on what we do.77 
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into Albania to begin their closer-to-the- 
ground war against nearly 400 Serbian 
tanks and armored personnel carriers and 
43,000 troops—more, not fewer, since the 
bombing began—still vigorously cleansing 
Kosovo. But refugees report that Serbian 
soldiers have shed their uniforms to patrol 
the roads on stolen tractors, disguising 
themselves as civilian convoys. An Apache 
pilot will be hard pressed to make the right 
call on whether to strike a convoy that could 
contain the oppressor or the oppressed. A 
footnote: as more Apaches arrive, the num- 
ber of G.L.s in Albania, 350 a month ago, will 
soon grow to more than 5,000. 

What overshadows everything is NATO's 
failure so far to stop the slaughter. Wash- 
ington will call the summit a success sim- 
ply because the 19 hung together. But the 
unity doesn’t extend much beyond a con- 
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| sensus that the best thing these nations can = 
There are = 


do is hang together—for now. 
hints of cracks to come. Some of the allies 
are wor that Nato is dangerously re- 
miss in failing to rev up planning for a = 
ground campaign. Still others—recoiling 
from the live possibility of putting “our 
boys” on Balkan ground—are pressing for 
any negotiated way out. And few in the al- 
liance can yet name the specifics of a peace 
plan: some nations dread the idea of an 
independent Kosovo; others embrace it. 
What Clinton and his confreres have left 
unsettled is just how they intend to fight 
this war to the finish—and that, more than 
any photo-op cheeriness, will determine 
what kind of alliance 21st century NATO will 
turn out to be. —Reported by James 
Graff/Kukes and Jay Branegan, Barry Hillenbrand, 
Mark Thompson and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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The allies are also fighting a spin battle for the 
heads of the Serbian people. They’re losing 


By MASSIMO CALABRESI 





VERYONE KNOWS THE TRUTH ABOUT 

this war. It started with unprovoked 

attacks on civilians, grew into wide- 

spread aggression and is now an 

unchecked attempt to destroy an en- 
tire people. Ask any Belgrader whether 
that’s true, and he'll say yes—but he won't be 
agreeing with you. For most people in Yu- 
goslavia, it’s NATO’s attacks on Serbia that 
are the crime, not Serbian attacks on Koso- 
vo. While NATO accuses Serbs of aggres- 
sion, Serbian media accuse NATO of aggres- 
sion. When NATO cries genocide, Serbian 
media cry genocide. And with almost no 
outside points of reference in Yugoslavia, 
who’s to know the difference? It is the ul- 
timate Orwellian nightmare: from the 
streets of Belgrade to the rural villages of 


PROPAGANDA WAR: 
THE SERBS VS. ... 


SPIN CYCLE 
Milosevic’s 
propaganda 
team has 
been aided 
by an anti- 
NATO 
ground 
swell. 
Examples: 
“target” 
buttons and 
a Belgrade 
billboard 





| JUST IMAGINE! 
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Serbia, truth and lies are evenly transposed. 
That wasn’t always the case. Before 
NATO’s campaign began, the propaganda of 
Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic hit 
its limits in the credulity of many Serbs. His 
message mostly found purchase with the 
impoverished, rural and uneducated. In 
the cities you could seek out independent 
sources of information that put Milosevic’s 
retrograde, neocommunist line in context. 
But with the war on, those independent 
voices are either snuffed out or taken over. 
Now, even among the educated élite, a 
slow, sad transformation is taking hold as 
Milosevic’s distorted media prism resolves 
every shade of gray into black and white. 


A STAGED SCENE? 


NATO admits U.S. planes 
may have hit civilians, but it 
insists Serbs manipulated 
the bomb site before the 


media arrived. Its “proof”: not bombed 








BODY LANGUAGE 
The lack of burn 
injuries and the 
posture of these 
bodies may mean 
they were shot, 





This is partly why Nato officials have 
insisted that propaganda—along with the 
special police—is one of Milosevic’s two 
keys to power. It is also why, in a brutal at- 
tempt to end that information imbalance 
last Friday, NATO blasted a Serbian state 
television station in Belgrade. A barrage of 
bombs hit the building before dawn, killing 
at least 10 of the estimated 70 people inside. 
But if the attack was brutal, it was also in- 
effectual. Serbian state TV was back on the 
air within six hours, broadcasting its regu- 
lar fare, including a statement by the Ser- 
bian Information Ministry saying that “by 
targeting [Serbian TV], NATO aggressors 
have revealed criminal intentions that 
would make even Hitler wince.” 

The air war has played a big part in 
making such wild accusations credible 
with Serbs. Nothing lays the groundwork 
for propaganda like seeing parts of your 
hometown blown away. NATO has bombed 
targets ranging from bridges to office 
blocks in its attempt to weaken the Serbian 
war machine and break Milosevic’s resis- 
tance. But with “collateral damage” now 
including Serbian and ethnic Albanian 
civilians alike, the strikes have also provid- 
ed all the material that Milosevic’s minions 


PLACID GROUND 
NATO analysts 
can’t reconcile 
the lack of bomb 
craters with the 
claim of an errant 
500 pounder 


which show little 
damage—took to 
NATO like they 


bombed 


DRIVE AWAY This 
tractor and cart— 


were parked, not 
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need to win over even die-hard skeptics. | helped ensure that Nato is the bad guy. A 
NATO, the propaganda insists, simply wants | series of new government decrees have 
to kill Serbs at any cost. “Most people—my- | piled even more repression on top of the al- Anthee Carassava /Skopje 


self included—see this as an aggression | ready draconian media laws passed last . 
against Serbia, not just against Milosevic,” | fall. Says a Belgrade lawyer: “They can now A Worrisome 
says Goran Svilanovic, 39, the chairman of | put people away for up to two months 


Civic Alliance, a once ardently critical anti- | without even notifying anybody from the 
Milosevic party. judiciary system. Law doesn’t live here osovo ery 


It helps, of course, that Serbs are a | anymore.” 





captive audience. Most independent me- NATO’s nonviolent attempts to redress OR MOST OF THE PAST MONTH 
dia were closed down or co-opted as soon | that propaganda imbalance haven’t got Balkan watchers have gazed at 
as the bombing started, and throughout | far. Assurances from British Prime Minis- the sight of refugees leaving 
the country there is a uniform hum of pro- | ter Tony Blair and U.S. Secretary of State Kosovo and been haunted by a 


Milosevic, anti-Western diatribe. What's | Madeleine Albright that they have deep terrible question: What happened to 
more, the bombing has become less terrify- | affection for the Serbs are falling on deaf | | Kosovo's best and brightest, the doc- 
ing to Serbs. The sirens still sound at8 o'clock | ears amid the noise of war. “[The NaTo tors, diplomats and intellectuals who 
each night in Belgrade, but the wail isnow | propaganda message] sounds utterly cyn- made up the province’s leadership and 
muted. The residents of the embattled city | ical from this end,” says a tired, frustrat- who have been noticeably missing 
have given the sirens an affectionate nick- | ed onetime pro-Westerner in , among the refugees? 
name, “Esmeralda,” after the popular | Belgrade. ; For example, Veton 
Mexican soap opera that used to appear on Among so many in Bel- c Surroi, the gruff and 
Serbian television at 8 p.m. Increasingly | grade, white has indeed be- 3 charismatic Kosovar 
the war seems like just something to watch | come black. Many Serbs be- > delegate to the peace 











on the tube, a long-running melodrama | lieve that NaTO has lost dozens + talks in Rambouillet, 
with only occasional plot twists. “In the | of warplanes so far, not just one. 53 France, courageously 
beginning we used to run to air-raid shel- | Even the horrors of Kosovo are = returned to Kosovo 
ters every night, but we don’t bother any- | explained away. Whether by days before the bomb- 
more,” says Mirjana, 42, a government- | word of mouth or the Western ing began but has 
employed clerk. “In the morning we turn | media, much of Yugoslavia since disappeared. 


the TV on to see what’s been hit.” | knows something of the “ethnic cleansing” | | READY K.L.A. Last week, in a 
6 soldiers are 






If the bombing campaign has | going on in the province. But the quick, | | eager to fight hurried phone con- 
become melodrama, Serbian TV | brutally cynical response from the govern- | | versation with Lirak, 
and a crackdown on dissent have | ment—that NaTro bombings, not Serbian | | a K.LA. officer in Kosovo, TIME 

soldiers, are to blame for the flood of | | learned that some of those missing 


; ] refugees—is parroted by many Serbs. | leaders are encamped inside Kosovo 

es | THE U S AND Among the most attuned citizens, with a group of what he said is a quar- 

é one Us there is a nagging sense that all is not right | | ter of a million refugees. Lirak said at 

—_- in this uniform Serbian message. But with | | least three provisional-government 

4 = ITS NATO ALLI i) few outside reference points to rely on, | | ministers aie ation at the guerrilla 

they can fight that battle for the truth only | | enclave of Llap, guarded by 4,000 

g in their minds, where rationality and emo- | | K.L.A. soldiers. The soldiers are eager 

tions throw equal weight. For most Serbs, | | to fight back, he said, but face Serbian 

their rational side is used up getting | | soldiers with a powerful defense: oth- 
through the day—battling price rises and | | er refugees. 

shortages of fuel and cigarettes and looking | | Among those trapped with Lirak 

after the health of their families. is Hydajet Hyseni, the Kosovar “min- 

In Belgrade residents live with the | | ister of justice.” “We cannot leave,” 

prospect of years of dreariness and anxiety. Hyseni explained by phone. “We can- 


f 


. . “Of course I’m worried,” says Mirjana. “I’m | | not forma government in exile even if | 
NATO'S BUZZ Albright has worried that I will lose my job, that my hus- we wanted to. So we are trying to or- 
touted U.S. policy in English band will be drafted by the army and that ganize the operation from within.” A 
and Serbo-Croatian. NATO 7 ; Ale ? ® > 
bombed Belgrade with flyers my children will have no future in a devas- | | few key officials who escaped in the 
tated country.” The psychological scars of | | first days of the war have been shut- 
war—and of the propaganda—are most pro- tling around Europe, raising money 
nounced on the next generation of Serbs. and working to keep NATO’s interests 
Mirjana’s two children, a son, ll, and a aligned with their own. Some promi- 
daughter, 7, have developed chillingly pre- nent Kosovar leaders, such as K.L.A. 
cocious antipathies. Her son spends most of chief Hashim Thaci, are in and out of 
his time watching state television or playing Kosovo. Others, however, are missing. 


war with his friends; hide-and-seek is Polyglot publisher Surroi, with friends 
called “catch the pilot.” Fiddling with a both inside and outside Kosovo, is par- 
| new chemistry set recently, Mirjana’s ticularly conspicuous by his absence. 
daughter vowed to cook up a bomb “to blow His fate, like that of other key players 
NATO away.” —Reported by in Kosovo, remains a mystery. a 
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Charles Krauthammer 


No to a Ground War 


Led by John McCain? Perhaps. But by Bill Clinton? Think again 


HAT IN GOD’S NAME DO WE DO NOW? THERE ARE 

three schools of thought: 1) now that we're in it, 

we've got to win it—meaning ground troops; 2) cut 

our losses before it’s too late; 3) keep on bombing 
until we have a better idea. 

Option 3, air war on autopilot, is the current policy of 
the Clinton Administration. It is a hope and a prayer. It is 
not a policy. At some point the choice will come down to 
1) fight on the ground or 2) retreat under some Russian- 
brokered deal. 

What should it be? There is a powerful 
groundswell to win. Even those who before the \ 
bombing thought Bismarck was right when he said 
the Balkans were “not worth the healthy bones of a 
single Pomeranian grenadier” are having second 
thoughts. Many who, like Henry Kissinger, op- 
posed the war, have come to the view that now 
that we are committed, we must win. 

Their case is powerful. Whereas we had 
no compelling national interest in Kosovo be- 
fore March 24, we do now. Our actions have 
created interests. Two in particular. First, a 
moral obligation to the Kosovars, whom we 
said we were going in to save and who are 
now shivering, starving, terrorized and 
homeless. We owe them—as we did the 
Kurds, whom we encouraged to rise up 
against Saddam after the Gulf War—at least 
safety, if not victory. 

Second, the war on Serbia has become a test 
of NATO credibility. The Administration foolishly 
staked the credibility—and perhaps the existence— 
of the most successful defensive alliance in history 
on the outcome of a civil war in a 
backwater of minimal strategic signif- 
icance. But now that we're there, it is 
minimal no more. 

The case seems open and shut. The 
U.S. should go in and, in the words of John 
McCain, use all necessary force to finish 
the job. 

Alas, the real question is not Should the U.S. 

(and its allies) go in on the ground? The real question fac- 
ing us today is Do you really want this foreign policy team— 
Clinton and Albright and Cohen and Berger—running a 
Balkan ground war? 

They launched an air war of half-measures, expecting 
Milosevic to fold at the first sight of Bill Clinton coming over 
the horizon on a Tomahawk. They had no contingency plan 
when Milosevic didn’t. They had no contingency plan— 
indeed, they were shocked—when the man they call Hitler 
countered with a savage campaign of ethnic cleansing. They 
responded with the feeblest of aerial escalation, recapitulat- 
ing the disastrous gradualism of Vietnam. 






































By every one of their criteria—protecting the Kosovars, 
preventing the crisis from spreading to neighboring coun- 
tries, keeping the conflict from internationalizing—this 
campaign has been a disaster. Do we want to entrust a 
ground war, a far more dangerous and risky enterprise, to 
a team that has demonstrated a jaw-dropping inability to 
plan ahead, to adapt to contingencies, to act forcefully? 

Even if your answer is yes, consider this: the Clinton 
team is so viscerally opposed to ground troops that Clinton 
ruled them out from the very beginning, thus immeasur- 
ably emboldening and strengthening Milosevic. Clinton 
was willing to sacrifice the military advantages of leaving 
the ground-war question ambiguous in order to rid 
himself—he thought—of the issue. He is terrified of 

becoming Lyndon Johnson, stuck in a ground war 
with no exit. He confessed as much to Dan 
Rather: “The thing that bothers me about intro- 
ducing ground troops ... is the prospect of never 
being able to get them out.” 
It is one thing to urge a ground war on 
leaders simply incompetent to carry it out. 
It is another to urge it on leaders unwilling 
to carry it out. What kind of ground cam- 
paign can we expect from an Administra- 
tion that has been pressured into mount- 
ing one? 

And finally, consider Clinton’s co- 
commanders. One of the reasons the air 
war has been such an abject failure is that 

every move must be approved by all 19 NATo mem- 
bers. Luxembourg, say, has veto power over tar- 
gets. France has raised objections to the very minor 
step of blockading Yugoslav ports. The committee of 

19 had to approve the deployment— 

the agonizingly slow deployment—of 
Apache gunships. Imagine a ground 
war run by this hydra-headed body, in 
which every rule of engagement, every 
change in strategy, every new operation 
would have to go before and through the com- 
mittee of 19. 

If we had a serious President (say, John McCain) 
and a serious Secretary of State (say, Jeanne Kirkpatrick) 
and a serious NATO commander (say, Colin Powell), it 
might make sense to go in on the ground to win. But we 
don’t. Which is why we are where we are. Better a face- 
saving deal that alleviates some of the suffering of the Al- 
banians than a charge up Kosovo hills, led by a reluctant, 
uncertain Clinton. 

A pessimist, says Israeli humorist Yaakov Kirschen, is 
a person who thinks things have hit rock bottom. “I am 
an optimist,” says Kirschen. “I believe that things can get 
much worse.” 

And so they can. Especially in the Balkans. g 


This team has demonstrated a jaw-dropping inability to act forcefully 
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SPINNING OUT 
WEB WINNERS 


Since 1995, CMGI has invested in more than 30 
companies, showing a knack for picking highflyers 


CHEMDEX Business-to-business web- 
site matches manufacturers with the 
chemicals they need, cutting out costly 
middlemen and lowering inventories. 
SILKNET Should be the next IPO to roll 
off the assembly line. Silknet helps com- 
panies link websites and data bases to 
develop e-business applications. 
RAGING BULL Financial Web communi- 
ty became popular for its “ignore 
poster” feature that allows members to 
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Using the market's new 
math, CMGI's David 
Wetherell is rolling out 
one gazillion-dollar 
IPO after another 


By KARL TARO GREENFELD 





HAT’S THE MOST VALU- 
able product you can 
manufacture? Supercom- 
puters? Stealth bombers? 
Beanie Babies? David 
Wetherell, 44, has fig- 
ured out how to fabricate 
the dearest items in all 
the land: stock in Internet companies. As 
chairman and ceo of CMGI, based in An- 
dover, Mass. Wetherell has melded togeth- 
er the trends and technologies of the Inter- 
net into a virtual initial-public-offering 
factory that analysts expect will churn out 
perhaps half a dozen highly lucrative offer- = 
ings in the next 12 months. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
Wetherell’s business model: find promis- 
ing Internet company, buy stake, fund = 
growth, provide guidance, sell company; < 
or take it public and { 
pocket billions. (It’s one : 
that is also widely imple- © 
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skip annoying webbies. 
GEOCITIES The grand- 
daddy of Web communities al- 
lows members to create their own 
home pages. Recently sold to Yahoo 
for $4.58 billion in stock. CMGI pocketed 
a billion-dollar profit on the deal. 

LYCOS The portal site recently surged past 
Yahoo to become the No. 3 online-media site. 
CMGI invested $2 million in 1995; the 18.5% of 
Lycos that it still owns is worth $750 million today. 
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mented on Sand Hill Road in 
Menlo Park, Calif.—the Main 
Street of venture capitalism.) But 
what has set Wetherell and 
CMGI apart has been his phe- 
nomenal success. His early in- 
vestments in Lycos, Booklink, 
GeoCities, Critical Path and a 
slew of other Internet companies 
have established Wetherell as an 
uncanny picker of soon-to-be- 
ripe Internet fruit. 

If you are trying to figure out 
how Internet companies will ulti- 
mately figure in the economy— 
Will they crash and burn? Or soar 
even higher?—CMGI is a good 
place to start. It is a company very 
much in the middle of the clash 
between the old and new market 
models, and between old and 
new media, that is occurring all 
over Wall Street. To smitten In- 
ternet investors today, profits 
don’t matter; it’s the new eco- 
nomic order of the future that 
counts. So buying a company’s 
stock on the basis of profits is ir- 
relevant. These investors look 
only to the next harvest of CMGI's 
hot 1pos, which is why they have 
driven the company’s share price 
from $17 this past October to a 
high of $330 two weeks ago. 

That kind of thinking has created a | 
huge gap between the valuations of Internet | 
stocks and the rest of the world. “It can’t last | 
forever,” says Intel chairman Andy Grove, 
whose company owns 8.6% of CMGI. “The | 
Web world has one set of rules and the rest 
of the world has another.” In other words, | 
something's got to give. Last week some of | 
CMGI's investors took their money off the | 
table, and CMGI traded as low as $185 be- 
fore bargain hunters—and only in the Net 
world is $200 a share a bargain—drove it 

back up. It finished the week at $259. 
Wetherell can’t believe that any- 
one is questioning these never before 
reached values. He says that not only 
is the Internet not a high-risk invest- 
ment, but it is also “absolutely the 
safest bet I know.” He has been mak- 
ing this wager since 1994, when 
CMGI (then known as College Market- 
ing Group) was still a company that 









WHO NEEDS LAS VEGAS? CEO David Wetherell, known as a 
cardsharp, says the Web is the best—and the safest—bet in town 


hawked textbooks to college professors. He 
took the firm public and used the proceeds 
to invest in then obscure companies such as 
Lycos and Booklink—the latter of which he 
would later sell to Ao for $70 million. The 
soft-spoken, laid-back Connecticut native 
and Ohio Wesleyan University math major 
has never looked back, riding the trend to 
a personal net worth of $2.5 billion. Re- 
grets? He passed up a chance to invest in 
eBay, the wildly successful Internet auc- 
tion house. Wetherell figures that oversight 
cost him $4 billion. 

Wetherell sees Net company valuations 
through a mathematical as much as a finan- 
cial lens. He loves to cite Metcalfe’s Law of 
Connectivity as the driving force behind his 
approach. The law, set down by Robert 
Metcalfe, founder of 3Com, states that the 
value of an interactive network—such as 
Lycos, Yahoo or AOL—is a function of the 
number of people attached to the network; 





and value increases exponentially 
when another person comes on- 
line. Thus a network of 10 people 
is at least four times as valuable as 
one with five. What this means is 
that every extra AOL subscriber is 
worth more than every extra cable 
subscriber. How much more is 
the umpty-billion-dollar ques- 
tion, because that new customer 
can be marketed to, advertised to, 
sold to, and may even be the im- 
petus for a whole new form of 
commerce that will make the net- 
work more valuable still. “The 
growth is incredibly viral,” says 
Wetherell, using one of his fa- 
vorite words. “Online companies 
tend to grow along Metcalfe’s 
Law. We have companies grow- 
ing at a rate of 1% a day. The In- 
ternet is growing at a rate of 3% a 
day. If you can’t make money in 
this business, then you might as 
well go pick oranges.” 

Wetherell’s Internet world 
view is getting its fiercest test in 
a takeover tussle with Barry 
Diller—a real-economy mogul if 
ever there was one—who has 
made a bid for Lycos, the Internet 
portal that Wetherell financed 
and of which he owns 18.5%. 
While Diller and Wetherell agree 
that the partnering of Lycos’ new-media 
assets and Diller’s traditional media 
hodgepodge of USA Networks, Home 
Shopping Network and other film- and 
television-production interests makes 
strategic sense, they disagree sharply on 
the value Diller ascribes to Lycos. 

In the world Diller comes from, you 
don’t pay a premium for unprofitable busi- 
nesses. But in the Internet economy, 
where almost nobody has made a profit yet 
(and certainly Lycos hasn’t), that hasn’t 
kept Yahoo from shelling out $4.35 billion 
for GeoCities, or stopped the Internet por- 
tal @Home from paying $6 billion for Ex- 
cite—both deals made at hefty price premi- 
ums. Of course, they used their richly 
priced shares as currency. Diller’s offer to 
merge part of his USA Networks with Ly- 
cos to form a new company, of which Lycos 
would own 30%, values Lycos at approxi- 
mately $85 a share, substantially less than 
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HEN INTERNET STOCKS AND OTHER MARKET DARLINGS 

such as cable and computer companies hit the skids 

early last week, a cry arose from the cobwebbed cor- 

ners of Wall Street where things like dividends and 
profits are revered—finally, the curmudgeons could crow 
about reality setting in. EBay, selling at 8,000 times earnings, 
had been ; Net mania was over. By week’s end, 
though, those who would deflate the bull market in profitless 
companies got a familiar lesson: bubbles die hard, and this one 
still had air. 

After the NAspAQ dropped 5.6% on Monday, wounded 
highflyers regained their strength for the umpteenth time. 
“Tech and Internet enthusiasts are 
hard to keep down,” observes Byron 
Wien, analyst at Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witter. So aot, which went from $167 
to $116 in a blink, was quickly back 
at $146. Amazon.com, poster child 
for Internet speculation, shot from 
$184 to $159 to—gads!—$210. With 
lightning speed the reversal was re- 
versed, and what had been shaping 
up as a seismic shift in the market 
turned out to be just a sneeze. 

Or was it? Not everyone has been 
quick to give up on the shift, which for 
more than a week had investors rotating 
into the stocks of chemicals, machin- 
ery and paper companies, which 
stand to benefit as the world economy re- 





_ Why the Internet Stock Bubble Refused to Burst 
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covers from the Asian flu. “What started two weeks ago start- 
ed too fast and was too extreme,” says Jeffrey Warantz, strate- 
gist at Salomon Smith Barney. “But it’s not over.” Warantz’s 
research shows that it isn’t just tech stocks or large consumer 
stocks like Merck and Wal-Mart that are rising now. Several 
weeks ago, 81% of the stocks that he tracks were lagging the 
gains in Standard & Poor’s 500 by 15% or more. Last week the 
reading was down to 76%. That hardly points to a party to 
which everyone’s been invited. Still, many believe this is the 
start of a trend that will see a greater number of stocks step 
up the pace, while those that have been so popular over the 
past few years slow down. 
Indeed, long-beleaguered shares of small 
companies got a lift from the rotation and 
stayed strong even as investors returned 
to their Internet darlings. This broaden- 
ing, if it persists, comes with great risk. 
Rarely does a major shift in investor 
thinking arrive without a dose of market 
pain. “Most of the Internet stocks have 
made their highs,” declares Dick Mc- 
Cabe, market analyst at Merrill Lynch. 
He believes the industrial stocks will re- | 
emerge as market leaders later this 
spring, following a wide pullback. If he’s 
right, the fuddy-duddies may at last cele- 
brate for a good long while—if, that is, by 
then they haven't joined everyone else 
and plunked their savings on the same 
five tech stocks. —By Daniel Kadlec 
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the $130 it was trading at when Diller 
made the offer. Wetherell, after initially 
supporting the bid, changed his mind, 
withdrew from the Lycos board and 
pledged to vote his shares against the deal 
at a shareholders’ meeting next month. 

Diller, who made an unsuccessful run 
at Paramount in 1994 using stock from the 
shop-at-home company QVC, has been 
seen by the Internet community as crash- 
ing the party with a most unwelcome 
piece of news: your companies aren't 
worth as much as you think. (And for a few 
wobbly days early last week, he was right.) 
Wetherell and his ilk are now seeking to 
show Diller the door. “He’s Barry Diller, 
he’s famous, he’s a great dealmaker, but he 
may have overstepped,” says Joe Butt, se- 
nior analyst at Forrester Research. 

Get real, says Diller. “There has been 
an enormous amount of arrogance, of easy 
money made by people who are extraordi- 
narily arrogant about the real world and 
how difficult it is to build and sustain a 
business,” he says. He likens Internet com- 
panies to “slot machines that pay off again 
and again. If 1 was an investor, I’d be cor- 


rupted by it to some degree as well.” 
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Valuation questions aside, old-media 
and new-media firms have to link up. Near- 
ly every old-media firm needs some kind of 
new-media footprint to distribute its content 
and capitalize on the e-commerce and mar- 
keting opportunities offered by the Internet. 
AT&T, for instance, controls Net portal 
@Home and cable company TCI. Last week 
it made a bid for Mediaone, another cable 
firm with investments in entertainment. 
Thus AT&T wants to deliver everything to 
everybody—from phone service to cable TV 
to e-commerce—over a variety of networks. | 

Sooner or later an Internet company will 
purchase a substantial, publicly traded real- 
world firm, and that will finally bring about 
in the financial markets the sort of conver- 
gence already under way on the desktop be- 
tween the television and the PC. Wetherell 
is a firm believer in that convergence, and he 
points out that the companies currently in 
his incubation pipeline are poised to capital- 
ize on the expansive networking possibilities 
and dizzying growth that increasing inter- | 
connectivity promises. “Look, traditional 
media is one to many—you publish a maga- 
zine, and it goes out to many. But on the In- 
ternet you have many to many, so the possi- | 
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bilities are phenomenal. The numbers are 
what makes this case so exciting.” 

Even if the Lycos deal goes through as 
currently configured, Wetherell and CMGI 
stand to make close to $700 million. And 
with companies such as Chemdex, Silknet, 
Raging Bull and Medical Village preparing to 
go public and perhaps become the next Ly- 
cos or GeoCities, Wetherell’s viral growth 
justifications of wild valuations will continue 
to be gospel in the Net economy. “David is 
so confident and so smart,” says Bill Martin, 
21, a University of Virginia dropout and one 
of the founders of Raging Bull, a financial 
Web community half-owned by CMGI. 
“But he’s a guts guy too. When we brought 
him our idea, he listened, took a conference 
call and then came back in the room and put 
2 million bucks into the company. I called the 
dean the next day and told her I wasn’t com- 
ing back to school.” 

Good move. If all goes according to 
plan and Wetherell’s valuation models 
continue to hold, then Raging Bull will go 
public in about a year, and Martin will be 
worth a few hundred million dollars. Those 
will be Internet dollars, of course—but do 
you think Martin really cares? 5 












— Justice 
~ Minus Joy 


Cleared as a murder 
suspect, a boy tries to 
rebuild his shattered life 
By RON STODGHILL If CHICAGO 


T HAS ALWAYS BEEN TOUGH TO PICTURE 

him as a murderer, this tiny boy with the 

bright, quick smile and dimples the size 

of gumdrops. As he romps across the 
floor of his home on Chicago’s South Side, | 
he looks like one of Barney’s little friends. 
Too early, though, this nine-year-old fully | 
understands that when you're poor and 
black and accused, real friends can’t be 
found in a purple dinosaur or anywhere 
else in TV land. Indeed, for the past year his 
best friend has been the stately gentleman 
sitting quietly in the living room wearing a 
starched white shirt, gray suit and cowboy 
boots. He is lawyer R. Eugene Pincham, 
73. The kid, overwhelmed of late with so 
many new names and faces to remember, 
refers to his pal and counsel simply as the 
black Power Ranger. 

Last week, as the boy ran into the living 
room, Pincham scooped him up and held 
him facedown across his knees. “Have you 
been good in school? Have you been obey- 
ing your teachers? Have you been nice to 
your parents?” Each question was punctuat- 
ed with a tickle, so the boy’s “Yes!” respons- 
es were sung in breathless hysteria. It was a 
lighthearted moment in a year that has been 
heavy with pain and injustice. As the boy 
dashed out of the living 
room, the adults quickly 
turned sober again. Roset- 
ta Crawford, the boy's 
grandmother and family 
matriarch, took a drag on 
her cigarette and said soft- 
ly, “We were a quiet fami- 
ly. But somehow we be- 
came the most hated 
people in the world.” 

Last August, Craw- 
ford’s grandson and an- 
other boy, one year 
younger, were charged 
with the murder of an 11- 
year-old girl, Ryan Harris, 
in a case that gained na- 
tional attention as much 


FALSELY ACCUSED: 
Shielding one of 
the boys last year 


for the youth of the suspects as for the | camped outside their homes for weeks. 


crime’s sickening details. Harris’ body was 
discovered in the weeds of a vacant lot, her 
head smashed with a rock, panties stuffed in 
her mouth and leaves in her nostrils. A 
month later, after semen was discovered in 
her underwear, the charges against the boys 
were dropped, and DNA tests linked the 
crime to a convicted sex offender who faces 
three other charges of sexual assault com- 
mitted within blocks of where Harris’ body 
was found. Still, it wasn’t until last week that 
Cook County prosecutors charged Floyd 
Durr, 30, with Harris’ murder. 

Meanwhile, both of the wrongly ac- 
cused boys are still reeling from the trauma 
of the past nine months, from what family 
members describe as police “interroga- 
tion,” to the murder charges filed in a hostile 
courtroom, to their returning home under 
house arrest—and the mobs of journalists 





Even today nightmares haunt the boys, ac- 
cording to their friends and relatives, and 
school days have become a dreaded ritual of 
taunting, fights and confrontation with 
youths who tease them about the murder. 
The younger boy, who once wore his hair in 
tightly braided corn-rows, cut them off after 
seeing a sketch of himself on the TV news. 
“These boys were deliberately framed for 
this crime,” says Pincham. “Sure, it’s been 
acknowledged that they had nothing to do 
with it, but they are still catching hell.” 
Pincham has filed a lawsuit against the 
city seeking $100 million in damages for 
the wrongful arrest of his client. Prosecu- 
tors blame the botched investigation on 
procedural slips and dismiss any sugges- 
tion of intentional wrongdoing by detec- 
tives handling the case. Even if Pincham 
prevails in court, it’s clear his client will 
have a hard time recapturing even a faint 
reminder of his previous life. Once an A 
student, family members say the boy, now 
a third-grader, brings home grades that 
range from failing to barely passing. He has 
been so tormented by his peers that rather 
than fight, the boy has withdrawn socially, 
preferring to spend his time after school in 
the house. “Everything has changed,” says 
Crawford. “He doesn’t want to go outside.” 
Crawford is worried that her efforts to 
get her grandson back on track could be 
hampered if the state calls him as a witness 





ALLEGED KRLLER: against Durr. And she is disappointed at 

DNA tests linked ia idl that semaine batwoaan her temike 
ex-convict Floyd e chill that remains between her family 

Durr, above, to and that of Ryan Harris’. “It doesn’t make 

the slain Ryan any sense,” Crawford says. “When this case 
Harris, 11 is over, both of us will be right back here in 

the ghetto.” " 
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THEFIRST 
BUTCHER 


Filleted bones and an 

ape-man surprise: Could 
this big-toothed scavenger 
be our ancestor? 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


MORE THAN 75 YEARS OF 
digging in the 
arid sediments of 
East Africa has told 


‘AFRICA 
scientists a _ great 


‘ews ee 
deal about the long 


evolutionary trail that 
\ led to modern human 
beings. They know 
about Lucy, the upright 
walking proto-human aus- 
tralopithecine that strode the continent 
3.2 million years ago; about Homo 
habilis, the first known human species 
which was making and using stone tools 
in the same region by 1.2 million years lat- 
er; about Homo erectus, which emerged 
from Africa soon thereafter and spread 
across the world 
But while the broad outlines of this 
prehistoric genealogy have been well es- 
tablished, most of the crucial details still 
need to be filled in. Perhaps the most piv- 
otal of them all: Precisely when, how, 
most important, why did australopithe- 
cines like Lucy evolve into true humans? 
Murphy’s Law, unfortunately, has arranged 
matters so that the fe ssil record is especial- 
ly sparse between 2 million and 3 million 
years ago, just when the crucial transition 


ancient, 


some 


and 


took place 


That’s why a series of discoveries pre- 
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sented last week in the journal Science has 


ground of Ethiopia’s Middle 





Awash re- 


paleontologists in such a stir. An inter- 
national expedition working in Ethiopia 
found a partial skull of a new species of 
human ancestor from 2.5 million years 
ago, right in the middle of the gap. They 
also discovered evidence that someone 
was using tools to butcher animals in the 
same location at approximately the same 


gion near the village of Bouri. When the 
paleontologists looked closely at the 
skull, they were shocked. The combina- 
tion of teeth and bones clearly came from 
a species more primitive than the earliest 
humans yet more modern than known 
australopithecines. That means it could 
be the transitional species that led di- 


time. And they found fossil 
arm, leg and foot bones that 
will provide experts with im- 
portant clues about how hu- 
man ancestors were built in 
those days. Exclaims anato- 
mist Alan Walker of Penn- 
sylvania State University: 
“This is really exciting!” 
That's not to say anyone 
knows what it all means yet. 
To start with, the researchers 
are not quite certain how 
the three discoveries relate 
to one another. The new 
species, for example, which 
the researchers call Aus- 
tralopithecus garhi (garhi 
means surprise in the Afar 
language), identified 
on the basis of a fragmen- 
tary skull with a complete 
upper jaw full of unusually 
large teeth that was exca- 
vated from the arid, rocky 


was 


ABit of Neanderthal in Us All? 


pecialists in human question. Our ancestors, it 
evolution have pretty suggests, made love, not 
well established that war. Archaeologists in 
early modern Homo Portugal have stumbled onto 
sapiens and the brawny, a 24,500-year-old skeleton 
thick-skulled creatures we that has a mix of modern and 
know as Neanderthals Neanderthal features. The 
coexisted in parts of Europe bones, which belong to a 
for thousands of years, at four-year-old child, had been 
the very least. It’s also clear carefully buried. They had 
that the Neanderthals aren't been stained with red ocher 
here anymore (despite how and interred with a pierced 
you might feel about your marine shell lying next to the 
brother-in-law). What is not child's neck—typical 
clear, however, is what features of Upper Paleolithic 
happened to them. Did our burials found throughout 
forebears wipe out the Europe. 
Neanderthals in an act of What was striking was 
prehistoric genocide? Or did the shape of the bones. 
we interbreed with our While the child’s chin, jaw 
evolutionary cousins until and arm bones resembled 
their genes were diluted those of early Homo sapiens, 
beyond recognition? the stocky torso and short 
Now comes the first legs were, to the scientists’ 
hard evidence to address the astonishment, Neanderthal- 
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= rectly to the Homo 
> lineage—or it could 
= be a branch of the 
" family tree that be- 

came an evolution- 
| ary dead end. 

The arm, leg and 
foot bones were dis- 
covered in the same 
geological layer but 
some 900 ft. away 
from the skull and 
teeth. Without phys- 
ical proximity to link 
the two finds, and 
without teeth for 
comparison, the pa- 
leontologists can’t 
be sure that they 
are from the same 
species. But like 
the skull, these fos- 
sils show a mix of prim- 
itive and advanced traits. Aus- 
tralopithecus afarensis, which 
lived between 3.6 million and 2.9 
million years ago, had forearms 
that were long compared with its 
legs, while Homo erectus, which 
appeared about 1.7 million years 
ago, had shortened forearms and 

longer legs, more like modern humans. 
The new fossils fall right in the middle, 
both chronologically and anatomically, 
suggesting that the leg bones lengthened 
at least a million years before the forearm 
bones shrank. 

In a way, though, the evidence of 
butchery is the most exciting discovery of 
all. It tells us not just what our putative 
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FILLING THE GAPS Present ancestors looked like 


Australopithecus garhi ag rine a 
(“surprise”) fits neatly into + shige sr a 
the hominid family tree— po poe 


Kun ONG ReCeire in Science, the fossil 
exactly how y jawbone of an ante- 


lope exhibits “unam- 
biguous cut marks 
million made by a sharp stone 
years. flake,” which the sci- 
869° entists believe was 
probably used to re- 
move the  animal’s 
tongue. A three-toed 
, horse had been dis- 
=9— membered and _ the 
million meat on its leg bone fil- 
leted. The leg bone of yet 

another animal is scarred 

by man-made cuts, chop 

marks and signs of ham- 
mering, presumably to get 

at the marrow inside. And 
while slightly older tools were 
million found previously at a site about 

60 miles away, this is the earliest 

evidence associating tools with car- 
nivory, an important milestone in hu- 
man evolution and perhaps a factor in 
increasing brain size. 

The tool marks don’t necessarily 
imply that these creatures were hunters. 
While this harsh desert was far less arid 
2.5 million years ago than it is today, it 
was still primarily grassland with little 
cover. “It was not a particularly friendly 
habitat for bipeds,” says paleontologist 
Tim White of the University of California, 
Berkeley, who is co-leader of the expedi- 
> tion. Because it would not have been easy 
for the tool users to hide in ambush, 
White, like many other paleoanthropolo- 
gists, believes that they were probably 
scavengers. 

Most intriguing of all is the likelihood 
that the prehistoric butchers were able to 
plan far enough ahead to bring their tools 
with them. Says White: “Since we can’t 
find any tools in the same geological lay- 
er as the animal bones, this technological 
equipment was probably carried in and 
then carried out.” The case for this is 
made even stronger, he says, by the fact 
that there is no local source of raw mate- 
rials for toolmaking. 

Alas, there is no way to know at this 
point whether the three discoveries indi- 
cate a single transitional species or two or 
even three that lived at about the same 
time. Nor can the researchers tell what 
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precise relationship any of these ancients 
might have to us. Hoping for some an- 
swers, White and his colleagues will head 
back to Ethiopia next fall. —Reported by 
Andrea Dorfman/New York 
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By JEANNE MCDOWELL LOS ANGELES 
N A GRAY, UNCHARACTER- 
istically chilly day in Los 
Angeles, David Lynch is 
perched on a director's 
chair at the majestic 
wrought-iron gates to Par- 
amount Pictures, dragging 
on an American Spirit cig- 
arette and smiling at the 

video monitor. Lynch is shooting a scene 
for Mulholland Drive, his new 1-hr. series 
expected to premiere this fall on abc. The 
show follows two women—one an inno- 
cent, the other a vixen with a shady past— 
whose lives intersect in contemporary 
Hollywood. As the cameras roll, a Yellow 
taxi drives up, depositing an ethereal- 
looking blond at the gate. She pauses 
breathlessly, then struts through—on her 
way, she hopes, to becoming a star. Six 
takes later, Lynch is satisfied. “Cut!” he 
snaps into his bullhorn. 

At a cost of $7 million, this is hardly 
a typical 2-hr. TV pilot. But Lynch isn’t 
your average director-producer; and 
Mulholland Drive, his first dramatic se- 
ries since Twin Peaks nine years ago, 
isn’t likely to be just another police or le- 
gal drama. And that makes it just the 
kind of show that is becoming the trade- 
mark of Imagine Television. 

Imagine is the brainchild of Tony 
Krantz, Lynch’s former 
agent at Creative 

Artists Agency, and 
his partners, pro- 
ducer Brian Graz- 
er and director 

Ron Howard, who 

were behind Apol- 


FIRING UP THE 


Felicity, The PJsand Sports Night blazed a trail 
for offbeat shows. Now, Imagine Television is 
really heating up with six quirky new pilots 
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lo 13 and EDtv. It is making a name for 
itself by recruiting creative wizards like 
Lynch who have worked mostly in 
movies and can bring a new sensibility 
to TV. In its first full season of develop- 
ment Imagine produced three of the 
most original shows on network tele- 
vision: Felicity, the WB’s cinematic 
coming-of-age drama about a col- 
lege freshman; Sports Night, a 
fast-paced half-hour on Asc that 
mixes comedy and drama to 
capture the world of an ESPN- 
like sports show; and The PJs, a 
foamation series for Fox featur- 
ing the voice of its co-creator 
Eddie Murphy. All three have 
been renewed for next season, a 
rare achievement. 

The company now has six 
new pilots in development for next 
fall, and there’s not a standard half- 
hour comedy among them. “Most 
people try to sell you a sitcom with 
a bunch of 26-year-olds living in a 
Manhattan high-rise, but Imag- 
ine is struggling to find interest- 
ing shows that others aren’t do- 
ing,” says UPN CEO Dean 
Valentine. 

The networks will an- 
nounce their fall schedules in 
three weeks. Lynch’s Mulhol- 
land Drive is almost sure to 
get the go-ahead. Imagine’s 
other contenders are Student 
Affairs, a one-hour tongue- 
in-cheek soap opera about stu- 
dents at a college in the Mid- 
west that UPN is considering; 
Thirty, a half-hour comedy- 
drama hybrid for asc that shakes 
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up the now familiar Friends formula; 
Eli’s Theory, a half-hour drama for WB 
about a single father raising his six-year- 
old genius son; and Agro & York, for Fox, 
a puppet show set in space. On the dra- 
ma front, Chicago Hope’s Peter Berg, 
who made his film directorial debut 
with last winter’s dark comedy Very Bad 
Things, is writing and directing Belle- 
vue, a one-hour drama set in a 
large psychiatric hospital. Says 
Krantz: “Our guiding philosophy 
is to take risk after risk after risk 
and either go up or down in flames, 
but to be on fire. TV is ready for a 
shot in the arm.” 
Imagine’s genre-bending 
shows are inherently risky, while 
most prime-time hours are 
filled with knock-offs of last 
season's big hits. Seinfeld was 
off the air less than a year be- 
fore writer alum Peter Mehl- 
man was back with It’s like, 
you know which differs 
only in that it explores West 
Coast rather than East Coast 
inanities (car chases, cell 
phones and celebrities instead 
of parking places, subways and 
Chinese restaurants). “You flip 
the channels, and everything 
looks the same,” says Thomas 
Schlamme, who went from di- 
recting the critically ac- 
claimed Larry Sanders Show 
to executive-producing Sports 
Night. “You get the setup on 
one channel and the punch 
line on another.” Viewers 























































4 aren't laughing. Of the 36 
+. § prime-time shows that de- 
#59 


buted last fall, at least 21 won't 
be around next September. 
Network chiefs, having 
watched their prime-time 
audience share erode from 
91% for the big-three net- 
works 20 years ago to 60% 
shared by six of them today, 
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seem too paralyzed to make real 
changes. “Networks are locked in a box 
like the rest of corporate America,” says 
Norman Lear, who created All in the 
Family. “In TV terms that translates into 
‘Gimme an instant hit at the expense of 
every other value, like creativity.” In- 
stead of looking beyond Burbank for 
people with fresh ideas, the networks 
return to the same talent pool over and 
over. As Imagine’s Grazer puts it, 
“Everyone is sucking up the same cre- 
ative oxygen.” And too often, when 
something different comes their way, 
they turn it down. Case in point: cs, 
NBC and Fox passed on The Sopranos 
before it found a home on HBO, becom- 
ing the season’s big hit. 

What the Imagine partners have go- 
ing for them, besides their willingness to 
experiment, is relationships with some 
of the most creative talents in the busi- 
ness. Krantz, 39, has a killer Rolodex of 
contacts from his days at CAA and a his- 
tory of packaging some of TV’s biggest 
deals (teaming Michael Crichton and 
ER with nc, for instance). He persuad- 
ed Lynch to return to TV and convinced 
screenwriter Aaron Sorkin (A Few Good 
Men, The American President) to try the 
medium for the first time. The result: 
Sports Night. Krantz and Grazer, 47, so 
liked the work of screenwriter J.J. 
Abrams (Regarding Henry) that they 
bought Abrams’ script for Felicity as a 
TV series after just one read-through. 
Steve Martin, who worked with Grazer 
on the 1989 film Parenthood, is develop- 
ing a half-hour siteom called Acting 
Class. And M*A*S*H creator Larry Gel- 
bart is playing around with ideas for a 
new series for Imagine. 

Imagine (which is in 
partnership with Dis- ¢ 
ney’s Touchstone Tele- © 
vision) is also nurtur- 
ing unknown talent. 
After seeing The 
Script Doctor, a 
short film made for 
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just $150 by the Fields brothers, a Cleve- 
land, Ohio, threesome who worked in 
their father’s wedding-video business, 
the company hired them to develop Stu- 
dent Affairs. And New York independent 
filmmaker Noah Baumbach, 29, got a 
telephone call from Imagine inviting 
him to pitch TV ideas similar to his chat- 
ty, cerebral film comedies (one, Kicking 
and Screaming, was about a group of 
guys who graduate from college but 
won't leave). Baumbach came up with 
Thirty, based in part on his own life and 
the lives of his friends. 

Since Baumbach had no TV experi- 
ence, Imagine had to give him a crash 
course in writing outlines, developing 
characters and thinking through a season 
of story “arcs,” or plot lines. But his style 
hasn’t been homogenized. Unlike most 
sitcoms that use three-wall sets, Thirty 
will shoot on four-wall sets to convey a 
sense of reality and depth. Eccentric 
camerawork will swirl around characters 
and focus on them from odd angles. The 





ALITTLE HELP FROM THEIR FRIENDS 
From left, Howard, Krantz and Grazer are 
bringing creative moviemakers to TV 


network agreed to Baumbach’s request 
to film the show without an audience, But 
while Baumbach would like to do without 
a laugh track, the show—like Sports 
Night—will have one. In any case, inno- 
vations don’t come cheap. The Thirty pi- 
lot cost about $1.9 million, compared 
with $1.2 million for an average sitcom. 
The networks aren’t persuaded that 
such unconventional shows will snare 
viewers. Sports Night, after all, has been 
the darling of critics but ranks No. 64 for 
the season. As for Felicity, despite the 
appearance of its star, Keri Russell, on at 
least 10 magazine covers, the show has 
performed only modestly in the ratings. 
But Imagine’s executives remain confi- 
dent and argue that given a chance, their 
shows will build slowly and steadily, 
much as Seinfeld and Cheers did. If they 
do, Imagine will get the last laugh—track 
or no. a 
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The Soul of a Small Town 


In his latest, Tracy Kidder stays close to home 


FROM A RIDGE ON MOUNT 
Holyoke—the mountain, 
not the college—Tracy 
Kidder looks down at 
Northampton, Mass., near 
where he lives. He has just 
written an impressionistic 
portrait of this old New 
England community, Home 
Town (Random House; 349 pages; 
$25.95). From his perch, he dreams up a 
lofty introduction that concludes, “... the 
cornfields are a dream of perfect order, 
and the town seems entirely coherent, 
self-contained, a place where a person 
might live a whole life and consider it 
complete, a tiny civilization all its 
own.” Then, beguiled by a senti- 
mental image, he adds, “The 
town below fits in the palm of 
your hand. Shake it and it snows.” 
Not really. That sugary last 
sentence, conjuring a toy town 
in a glass paperweight, doesn’t 
describe Northampton or, 
fortunately, Kidder’s fond but 
unsentimental book. The author's 
great gift, in fact, is for looking at 
his subjects straight on. He did 
this impressively in The Soul of a 
New Machine (1981), about the 
development of a supermini- 
computer, and in House (1985), 
about the jostling interchanges 
among architect, builders and 
buyers of a private home. 
Kidder surveys 
ampton through several 
sets of eyes—those of a 
local judge, a shelf of his- 
torians, a gabble of 
politicians, a small-bore 
drug dealer and an adult 
scholarship student at 
Smith College. But the 
observer who tells most of the story— 
whose life, to a considerable extent, is 
the story—is a not quite middle-aged 
town cop named Tommy O'Connor. If 
what he had to tell were simply the re- 
ports of night patrols, arrests made, cars 
chased, shots taken or withheld, the 
view would be a narrow kind of truth. 
But O’Connor was born in town—his fa- 
ther Bill was the county treasurer— 
played Little League here, has seen jobs 
dry up and the downtown decay, and 
then, with the mixed feelings that na- 
tives reserve for too prosperous new- 
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comers, has seen the fine old town cen- 
ter yuppified, gussified, boutiqued into 
economic health. He has watched the 
decline of his own Irish as a force in the 
town, and the rise of activist lesbians and 
utterly apolitical, though mildly trouble- 
some, kids with green hair and nose 
rings. He’s a tough, no-fooling cop, but 
he’s able to say, and mostly believe, “All 
the lunacy, that’s half the beauty of it. 
This is a great town to work in.” The half- 
mocking nickname he has earned from 
fellow cops is “Father O’Connor,” and he 
will joke and scold and reason with a 
cranky teenager, and listen for a long 
time to a young mother whose record of 

























that’s half the beauty of it” 
staying off drugs is not quite spotless. 

The author of this extraordinary job 
of reporting and writing sees the town’s 
humanity through this very human cop, 
but well before a reader might say, “Yes, 
yes, got it,” he veers off to tell other sto- 
ries. What he finds amazes him. You'd be 
overcome, he muses, if all the town’s 
roofs came off and you were forced to 
look down—“and not just by malignancy 
and suffering, but by all the tenderness 
and joy, all the little acts of courage and 
kindness ... to apprehend it all at once— 
who could stand it?” —By John Skow 
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Humming 
The Battles 


The Civil War has little 
history but lots of tunes 


NATION DIVIDED. TWO IRRECONCIL- 
able causes. Fanatical partisans on 
both sides. The Civil War? No, it’s 
the battle over Frank Wildhorn. 
The prolific composer who gave us Jekyll 
& Hyde and The Scarlet Pimpernel is rou- 
tinely dismissed as an easy-listening 
schlockmeister by the discern- 
ing critics. Audiences, howev- 
er, keep flocking to his shows. 
With The Civil War, his 
latest Broadway offering, * 
Wildhorn makes a bold 
effort to bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds. This time, 
° he has tackled a suitably 
® lofty subject, aimed at sat- 
9 isfying snobs and middle- 
< browsalike. The good news 
2is that The Civil War 
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BE JOYFUL: Raising the roof in River Jordan; below, Molloy and Gilles Chiasson parting 


avoids the pulpy melodramatics that | of material (more of which can be heard 


bogged down his other shows. The bad 
news is that there are few dramatics of 
any kind—just a string of emblematic 
scenes-in-song, a kind of musicalized 
slide show of America’s great con- 
flict. Two brothers go off to 
fight on opposing sides. A 
wife pines for her soldier 
husband. Former slaves raise 
the roof to celebrate free- 
dom. The lyrics cover all the 
predictable bases (“Some- 
times it’s too much to bear/ 
The dead and dying every- 
where”). Wildhorn and his 
collaborators—director Jer- 
ry Zaks; co-writers Gregory 
Boyd and Jack Murphy 
have smoothly packaged a lot 


on the two-CD concept album). But 
what they offer makes for thin gruel, 
dramatically and historically. 

Musically, though, the show can’t be 
dismissed. Best known for his overripe 
pop anthems, Wildhorn may be the Ce- 
line Dion of Broadway composers, but 
here he shows more interesting colors. 
Missing You, sung by a Union wife (Irene 
Molloy) to her absent husband, has a 
plainspoken country ache. Oh! Be Joyful! 
is a spirited mock-gospel number in 
which some bored soldiers praise their 
liquor. And if the big soul-gospel songs 
like River Jordan seem a tad generic, 
they are rousing nonetheless. When the 
cast of fine, if overmiked, singers cuts 
loose in numbers like these, The Civil 
War can soar By Richard Zoglin 


on the Richter scale. 


ll make yourself heard. 
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SAINT FRANCIS AND FOUR POSTHUMOUS MIRACLES, SECOND THIRD OF THE 13TH CENTURY 


From Assists Treasury 


A show of medieval works serves as a reminder 
of repair efforts on the quake-damaged church 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





HE HOLY AND FRUGAL ST. FRANCIS 

believed that his order of monks 

ought to survive by begging. In a 

way, this pious tradition is pre- 
served by a show that is now on view at 
New York City’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. “The Treasury of Saint Francis of 
Assisi” comprises some 70 works of art— 
paintings, sculpture, textiles, manu- 
scripts and metalwork—drawn in part 
from the 13th century tesoro, or museum, 
of the Basilica of San Francesco in Assisi, 
Italy. Its main purpose is to draw atten- 
tion to the disaster that struck the great 
pilgrimage center in September 1997, 
when an earthquake shook loose the 


vaults of its upper church, weakening the 
whole structure and bringing down some | 
2,000 sq. ft. of frescoes by Cimabue and 
Giotto in a ruin of colored plaster- 


dust and tens of thousands of = 


jigsaw-puzzle fragments. 

This was the worst cata- 
strophe to afflict the fragile pat- 
rimony of Italian art history since 
the 1966 flood in Florence, but the 
Italian church and civil authorities 
rashly promised to have the basil- 
ica restored and open to the pub- 
lic again in time for Christmas 
1999. The restoration cost was esti- 
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CHALICE OF NICHOLAS IV 
LATE 13TH CENTURY 





mated at $60 million—the price, more 
or less, of a single Van Gogh, but not 
easy to raise. The aim of this show, then, 
is to remind the public of the Assisi dis- 
aster and of the urgency of its repair. 

From the time it was founded in 
1228, right after the canonization of St. 
Francis, the great basilica was showered 
with gifts of liturgical art. One may well 
ask how an order dedicated to holy pov- 
erty managed to raise the money to con- 
struct the basilica, fill it with frescoes 

and altarpieces by the most esteemed 
and expensive artists of the 
13th century, and acquire 
the rich collection of chalices, 
reliquaries and the like that 
plumped out its treasure house— 
in sum, to turn the place into the 
biggest pilgrimage center in the late 
medieval world, after Jerusalem, 
Rome and Compostela. 

It wasn’t done by monks rat- 
tling tin cups on street corners. 
Gregory IX, the Pope who canonized 
St. Francis, wanted to establish 
San Francesco partly for 
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religious reasons and partly 
for political ones—Assi- 
si, which had been 
wrested from the 
Holy Roman Em- 
peror only some 20 
years before, was 
the major power @ 
base for the papacy 
in central Italy. He 
took the sanctuary 
under his ample 
wing, supplying the 
land and encourag- 
ing donations to it. 
Later Popes some- 
times took up res- 
idence there. 

San Francesco 
was, in effect, pa- 
pal property, and 
this carried impli- 
cations that the 
high and mighty of 
Europe could hard- 
ly ignore. Gifts to 
San Francesco were 
gifts to the papacy as 
well as to the memo- 
ry of St. Francis, and ; 
they poured infrom J 4 
all over Christendom: — 
vestments made by Arabic textile mas- 
ters in Palermo and presented by the 
crusader King of Jerusalem; illuminated 
manuscripts from Louis IX, King of 
France (and later a saint himself); 
sumptuous tokens from the rulers of 
England, Germany and Spain, as well as 
the various lay and ecclesiastical big- 
wigs of Italy and the successive Popes 
themselves. The last person to leave a 
big gift of medieval Italian art to San 
Francesco was, oddly enough, a 20th 
century American who died in 1955— 
the collector-dealer Frederick Mason 
Perkins, a friend of Bernard Berenson’s. 

But things also went out, From the 
14th to the 19th centuries, the tesoro was 
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regularly pillaged—in riots, civil wars, rev- | 


olutions and invasions. During the decline 
of the Franciscan order, the monks them- 
selves were not above alleviating their 
holy poverty by doing a little de-acces- 
sioning. They were apparently following 
their founder’s injunction by selling what 
they had and giving the proceeds to the 
poor (themselves). All in all, what remains 
of the basilican treasury is only a fragment 
of its earlier glories. So one should not, 
perhaps, expect too much from this show. 
In any case, it bears only the slightest pro- 
portional relation to the bewildering and 
dense variety of works of art that are to be 
seen in the whole fabric of San Frances- 
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co—about the same ratio, you might say, 
that a crumb of saint’s bone in one of its 
reliquaries does to the whole body. 

Nevertheless, the show—which will 
be at the Met through June 27 and then 
move to San Francisco, appropriately 
enough, for the summer—has some ex- 
ceptional things in it. Perhaps the finest 
of its paintings, and the most exuberant- 
ly fresh in its coloring, is a portion of 
what must have been one of the great 
13th century Italian altarpieces. It is the 
work of an unidentified Umbrian artist 
known only as the Master of St. Francis, 
and it shows a decided breakaway from 
Byzantine conventions in the modeling 
of its figures. In its scene of Christ's de- 
position from the Cross, the figure of the 
Saviour bends into an extraordinary U of 
anguish, pathetic but tense, as though he 
were about to spring back into life. 

Of almost equal quality is a very ear- 
ly panel depicting a tonsured, hollow- 
cheeked and rather minatory St. Francis, 
holding a cross and an open New Tes- 
tament and exhibiting the stigmata on his 
hands and feet, standing ramrod-straight 
and flanked by four scenes of his post- 
humous miracles. It was done by an un- 
known artist, either an Italian or a Byzan- 

































































































tine Greek, in the second third of 

the 13th century. It looks 

stiff and archaic, yet the 

painter has infused a 

remarkable energy 
into some of its de- 
tails, such as the 
calligraphic loops 
on the blue robe of 
a madwoman from 
whose mouth an 
exorcised devil is 
escaping. 

There is a lot of 
work in precious 
metals—reliquaries, 
chalices and other 
kinds of liturgical 
equipment. The 
reliquaries were 
done at the highest 
pitch of craft, most- 
ly by goldsmiths 
whose names have 
not survived. A 
modern eye is more 
apt to enjoy the 
spectacle of the 
concentrated, dis- 
ciplined labor that 
went into building 
a tiny sarcophagus 

out of gold and rock crystal to house a 
brown bit of human tissue that may or 
may not have been part of St. Vitus, or a 
supposed rag off the “seamless robe” 
worn by Christ at his Crucifixion. Seven 
hundred years ago, of course, it was the 
relic itself that really counted, that was 
“precious” and “unique”; the roles of 
container and content have reversed. 
The single most dazzling object in the 
show is neither a reliquary nor a painting, 
nor even a manuscript illumination. It is 
the chalice made by the Sienese gold- 
smith Guccio di Mannaia, presented to 
the Franciscans by Pope Nicholas IV in 
the late 13th century. In design and work- 
manship it is more than a masterpiece— 
it’s one of the greatest monuments of me- 
dieval art, standing only a little more than 
nine inches high. Its base, stem and bulb 
are decorated with some 80 tiny and ex- 
quisitely made enamel-glass plaques, rep- 
resenting mythical beasts, evangelists, 
angels, prophets and apostles. The gold 
surface between them carries a rich linear 
ornamentation that never gets congested. 
The silver-gilt cup, borne up on the stem, 
is quite plain: it shifts visual gear from 
the “worldly” solidity of the base to an 
abstract purity that seems transcendent. 
If you wanted a container for the blood of 
Jesus, it would be impossible to imagine 
amore fitting one than this. a 
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restful, therapeutic sleep. 


Aunique, high support 
factor design for more 
comfortable, restful 


sleep. 


Comfort zones match 
your body shape. Built- 
in lumbar support 
reduces spinal stress 
and backaches. 


I lead a hectic life. 
Between my part-time 
i job, the kids, after-school 
} activities and sports, my 
days are filled with things 
=— to do, places to go and 
people to see. This non-stop activity from 
dawn until dusk can be fulfilling, but it can 
also be pretty stressful, so at night, I need to 
relax and recuperate. Nothing helps me 
rebound like a good night's sleep, and nothing 
helps to promote restful therapeutic sleep 
like the proper mattress. 

Tossing and turning. Unfortunately, mat- 
tresses can range in price from $150 to more 
than $2,000. Plus, even some 
expensive mattresses fail to 
support your body evenly. 
Traditional mattresses provide 
a flat sleep surface, supporting 
your body at the shoulders, 
the hips and the heels. This 
leaves your lower back and 
legs unsupported and hinders 
proper circulation. Even 
expensive waterbeds, which 
are supposed to distribute 
weight evenly, fail to support 
the body properly. Your spine 
arches downward, in a position 
specialists refer to as “ham- 
mocking,” causing excessive 
strain on the back. Scientists 
and doctors agree that the 
ideal position is a neutral body 
posture in which the different 
parts of the human body are 
supported individually and 
evenly. This is the secret 
behind NatureSleep Platinum, 
the revolutionary product that 
turns any bed into the ideal 










surface. 








Traditional Bed 


Water Bed 
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Scientists and doctors 
agree that the ideal 
position is a neutral 
body posture in which 
the different parts of 
the human body are 
supported individually 
and evenly. This is the 
secret behind Nature- 
Sleep Platinum, the 
revolutionary new 
product that turns any 
bed into the ideal sleep 


Advertisement 








sleep surface. 

Scientific solution. Anatomic Concepts, a 
medical products research and manufacturing 
company, has designed a patented and 
anatomically-correct mattress pad. Using 
research originally conducted for hospitals, 
this innovative company developed an effec- 
tive, affordable way to transform any mat- 
tress into a specially-designed sleep surface 
that closely matches the shape of the human 
body. It features a patented five-zone sleep 
surface that holds the body in a neutral pos- 
ture and redistributes pressure during sleep. 
Comfort zones. The distinct comfort 
zones in NatureSleep Platinum have revolu- 
tionized the sleep-product 
industry. They reduce sleep 
stress—especially strain on the 
spine—and cradle those areas 
of the body prone to increased 
pressure. The first zone sup- 
ports your upper neck and 
head, and is so effective that 
you may find yourself using 
thinner pillows. The second 
zone allows your shoulders to 
“sink” to a comfortable level, 
while the third zone supports 
your lower back. Your hips 
and buttocks have room to 
relax with little or no pressure 
in the fourth zone, and the 
fifth raises your upper legs to 
keep your spine in the neutral 
position. This patented system 
results in a supportive, super- 
comfortable sleeping surface 
that promotes more restful 
sleep. Until now, only the most 
expensive and most advanced 
mattress products featured 
this degree of technology, but 





“For years | had trouble sleeping restfully— 
now | know the problem was in my mattress!" 


NatureSleep™ Platinum mattress pad features comfort zones that match your body's shape and promote 





The distinct comfort 


zones in NatureSleep 
Platinum have revolu- 
tionized the sleep- 
product industry. They 
reduce sleep stress— 
especially strain on the 
spine—and cradle those 
areas of the body prone 
to increased pressure. 


now you can get it without even buying a 
new mattress. 

Installs in seconds. NatureSleep Platinum 
fits right over your existing mattress, uses 
normal sheets and turns any bed into an 
anatomically-correct and incredibly com- 
fortable sleep surface. The five comfort 
zones have been created using a computer- 
designed grid pattern and are engineered to 
accommodate people of all heights and sizes. 
Risk-free. Don’t you owe it to yourself to 
get a restful, therapeutic night's sleep? After 
one week of sleeping on a NatureSleep 
Platinum, you’ll wonder how you could 
have tortured yourself all of those years by 
sleeping on a hard, flat surface. You'll never 
go back again! Best of all, you can try 
NatureSleep Platinum on your own bed, 
risk-free. It comes with a one-year manufac- 
turer’s limited warranty and Comtrad’s 
exclusive risk-free home trial. Try it, and if 
for any reason you are not completely satis- 
fied, return your purchase within 90 days for 
a full refund, “No Questions Asked.” 


NatureSleep™ Platinum mattress pad: 

Sizes Twin through King starting at $59.95 

Virginia and California residents only, please include 

applicable sales tax. 

Please mention promotional code 6053-15211. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 sa SS 


Visit our website at 
Comtrad5.com 


To order by mail, send check or money order for the total 
amount including S&H. To charge it to your credit 
card,enclose your account number and expiration date. 


Virginia residents only—please include 4.5% sales tax. 
————————————————————————— Eee 


comtradincdustries 
7820 Waterford Lake Drive, Suite 102 Midlothian, VA 23112 
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GARDENS IN THE DUNES By Leslie Mar- | 
mon Silko Indigo is the last remnant of a | 


desert Indian tribe at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Orphaned by a U.S. cavalry raid, 
the girl is captured 
and sent to boarding 
+ school. She escapes, 
only to be discovered 
by a monkey and its 

newly married mistress, 
Hattie Palmer. Indigo, 
fighting to keep her cul- 
ture, and Hattie, fed up 
with her own, form an 
uneasy bond. No matter how 
many new worlds Hattie takes the girl to, 
Indigo longs to return to the tribal gar- 
dens in the dunes. The plot undergoes 
some awkward twists to accommodate 
that wish, but Silko has crafted a dream- 
like tale out of one of the ugliest realities 
in American history. —By Nadya Labi 





A THOUSAND SUNS By Dominique Lapierre 
The accomplished French author of the 
1985 best seller The City of Joy recapitu- 
lates in honeyed prose 
more than a dozen sto- 
ries he covered in his 
long career in journal- 
ism. He interviews the 
bullfighter El Cordobés 


ponuat! 
‘Lo TERRE 


A No and retraces Mahatma 

b THO Gandhi's last moments. 
Sus No Much of the narrative | 

8 ww runs to the cloyingly in- 


spirational, and a good deal of it 
challenges credulity. For example, Caryl 
Chessman, awaiting execution at San 
Quentin, is portrayed as an intellectual 
who speaks in finely wrought sentences as 
he discourses about crime prevention, 
citing Albert Camus (“What a writer!”). 
Oh, whata mess! —By Jesse Birnbaum 


TELEVISION 


THE AWFUL TRUTH Bravo, Fridays The 
further the mainstream pushes Michael 
Moore away, the 
more tenacious he 
gets. He has been 
banished all the 
way to Bravo, and 
though his new 
show is not as slick 
as his last (TV Na- 
tion), it’s even more 
hard-hitting. Moore 
bothers Big Bus- 
iness again, as he 
does when he in- 
vites Humana execs 











S HORI I 


down, the team put the box office in 
an old walk-in safe and retained the 
bank’s windows and light-filled 
atmosphere. When a show starts, 
huge drapes cover the windows—a 
whole new type of curtain raiser. 


to the mock funeral of a man whose pan- 
creas transplant has been denied by the 
insurers. It’s unusual to find an angry lib- 





better case for the working guy than any 
politician out there. —By Joel Stein 


MuUsSiIcC 


BURY THE HATCHET The Cranberries 
Their tranquil, folky sound was once 
dubbed “dream pop,” so the Irish quar- 
tet spent most of the 1990s trying to dis- 
pel that label (and its implied wimpy- 
ness) by veering into rough-edged rock. 
Bury the Hatchet deftly reverses 
course, scaling back the band’s vision 
from the worldly to the personal and 
unearthing the contempla- 
tive style that got lost in lay- 
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eral in this economy, but Moore makes a | 
























svalry 
* Thornton turns into a game of sexual one- 
zupsmanship. Tin tailspins into silliness 
2 and never regains its flight pattern.—R.C. 








ers of guitar noise. The band has redis- 
covered where its allure lies: in careful- 
ly sculpted songs that aren’t too over- 
powering. —By David E. Thigpen 


CINEMA 


eXistenZ Directed by David Cronenberg 
In this virtual-reality game, the game- 
pod looks like an animal kidney, and the 
plug (ugh) goes into a hole in your back. 
No big deal, says the game’s creator (Jen- 
nifer Jason Leigh): “They do it in malls; 





it’s like having your ears pierced.” She 
might be a stand-in for the writer-direc- 
tor, who in Scanners, Videodrome, Crash 
and The Fly has dealt creepily and elo- 
quently with the disintegration of mind 
and body. eXistenZ, where Leigh and 
Jude Law get into a virtual reality game 
and can’t get out, is more modest than its 
current twin, The Matrix, but it pulses 
with a furtive fury that’s pure Cronen- 
berg. Like the virtual game he plays on 
us, the film is weird, it’s addictive, and 
Lord, it’s alive! —By Richard Corliss 


PUSHING TIN Directed by Mike Newell Air- 
traffic controllers are the true macho men 
of sky biz—cowboy choreographers who 
get the dozens of 
planes over New 
York City’s air- 
ports “lined up 
like Rockettes.” 
As long as Glen 
and Les Charles’ 
script focuses on 
the controllers’ 
wayward brava- 
do, the film has 
the tang of an old 
Howard Hawks film about tough guys un- 
der pressure. But like its frazzled hero, 
Nick (John Cusack), this ambitious, well- 
cast movie goes haywire when Nick’s ri- 
with psycho-genius Billy Bob 














This week, 20,000 more people got their price 
at priceline. com. You could be e next! 
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Every 30 seconds, 24 hours a day... Someone gets their price... at priceline.com! 


Airline tickets, hotel rooms. . . and more! Nowadays, everyone knows someone who named their own price at priceline.com. Now, it’s your 
turn to name the price you want to pay. Priceline.com is fast and easy to use. Our airline service now sells over 2,000 tickets every day. So give us 
a try on the Web at www.priceline.com or call us toll-free at 1-800-PRICELINE (774-2354). Name your own price... what a great idea! 


1.800.priceline | priceline.com: 


Name Your Own Price... and Save! 
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See how beautiful 
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NYoce enna te hariie)( 
osteoporosis 


can be? 





The fact is, if you're 60 or older, there's a 
nearly 1 in 2 chance you have osteoporosis, 
no matter how healthy you look on the outside 
Because early on, osteoporosis is a silent hi 
disease, which means you may not see any 
signs. But eventually osteoporosis can lead 
to broken bones, or the disfiguring dowagers 
hump, unless you catch it early enough to 

try and prevent that 


Fortunately, there's a simple, painless 
exam called a Bone Density Test that can Z 
measure the health of your bones. Ask your we 
healthcare professional if this test should 5am 
be part of your health evaluation, like you Fis 
mammogram and Pap smear. Because a 
your bones are thinning, there are treatment 
options that can help strengthen them 

and let you continue to lead an active, 
independent life 


Ask your doctor if a 


Bone Density Test is right for you. 9936893}-04-FOS-CON ee MERCK : 
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YOUR HEALTH 








Sunny-Side Up 


Eating an egg a day won’t keep the doctor away, 
but it probably won’t hurt your heart either 


I STOPPED EATING EGGS ABOUT 15 YEARS AGO. IT WAS 
one of those offhand decisions, made with very little 
thought or research. I'd just finished whipping up a 
chocolate mousse—full of raw egg whites—when a college friend warned 
me ominously about salmonella poisoning. (Talk about deflating!) Then 
came all those stories about eggs being loaded with artery-clogging 
cholesterol, and somehow I lost my taste for them. Whenever I did eat a 





Christine Gorman 


hard-boiled egg, I'd feel guilty. 


Not anymore. Eating as much as an egg | 


Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston 


a day doesn’t appear to increase your risk | went a step further in the study released 


of developing heart disease or suffering a 
stroke, according to a study published in 
last week’s issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, That doesn’t mean you 
should chow down end- 
less servings of omelet, 
quiche and soufflé, 
however. For one 
thing, many Ameri- 
cans like their eggs 
fried in butter or 
served with bacon, 
both of which con- 
tain lots of saturated 
fat, the ingredient 
that does the most to 
clog your arteries. 
For another, the study 
shows that eating a lot 
of eggs may be un- 
healthy for folks with dia- 
betes, although that’s a pre- 
liminary finding that still has 
to be confirmed. 

It turns out that the most damning ev- = 
idence doctors had against eggs was cir-< 
cumstantial. Eggs, or really egg yolks, con- 5 
tain about 215 mg of cholesterol. There is 3 
no question that eating a diet rich in cho- ¥ 
lesterol raises the level of cholesterol in the « 
blood. A high cholesterol count (more than 
240 mg/dl, or 6.18 millimoles/L) is clearly 
tied to a greater risk of heart disease and 
stroke. So it seemed logical to conclude 
that everyone should stop eating eggs. 

Logical, but wrong. When scientists 
measured exactly how much eggs raise cho- 
lesterol levels in the blood, they found the 
increase was small. (One exception is the 
folks whom doctors call responders, who 
churn out cholesterol when they eat eggs.) 
Researchers from Harvard University and 














last week and looked at actual egg con- 
sumption among 120,000 nurses and other 
health professionals with normal 
cholesterol levels. After elimi- 
nating the “bacon effect,” the 


between eggs and heart 
disease or stroke. The 
major exception: folks 
with diabetes, who 
are already at greater 
risk for both condi- 
tions. 
What should we 
make of this study 
(besides the fact 
that even health col- 
umnists make mis- 
takes)? It’s fine for 
scientists to focus on 
individual foods or nu- 
.  trients. That's how they 
learn. But you and I have to 
consider our overall diet and 


down—not cutting out—the amount of sat- 
urated fat (ice cream, butter, whole milk) 
in your diet. Eat more whole grains 
(whole wheat, barley, oatmeal), which 
contain lots of fiber and phytochemicals, 
rather than refined cereal products. Load 
up on fruits and vegetables. Keep your 
weight under control. Don’t forget to ex- 
ercise. The American Heart Association’s 
recommendation that you eat no more 
than four egg yolks a week still seems pru- 
dent. But if you decide to add more, you 
may want to have your cholesterol tested 
again in six months just to be safe. 2 





To read an abstract of the JAMA study on the 
Web, visit www.jama.com. You can e-mail 
Christine at gorman@time.com 


researchers found no link | 


health habits. Start by cutting | 





mammogram, but it may prevent some 
200,000 unnecessary biopsies a year. 


GOT MILK? Root-canal 
specialists say there’s an 
easy way to help save a 
tooth that gets knocked 
out. Put it in a glass of 
milk. Milk keeps a tooth 
alive by nourishing cells 
on the root. You still 
need to rush to the 


OUD N¥IWe 


h 


dentist, though. Milk can preserve a 
tooth for only so long—about an hour. 


(2) BWIA BOs NIN 





The superaspirin Celebrex, 
touted as a potent but easy-on- 
the-stomach pain-killer for 
arthritis, may be linked to 10 deaths and 
11 cases of gastrointestinal hemor- 
thages, according to the Wall Street 
Journal. What's more, five of the deaths 
may have been due to gastrointestinal 
bleeding. Monsanto, the drug’s manu- 
facturer, says there's no proof that Cele- 
brex actually caused any deaths. Plenty 
of folks use the drug: 2.5 million pre- 
scriptions have been written since it was 
introduced in January. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE 
SON Each year 
250,000 adults suc- 
cumb to sudden car- 
diac death. Now 
French researchers 
say the condition is 
probably hereditary. 
3 They followed 7,000 middle-aged men 
= for 23 years and found that those with a 
= parent who died of sudden cardiac 
< arrest were nearly twice as likely to die 
* of it—and at about the same age—as 
those whose parents died of other 
causes. —By Janice M. Horowitz 
Sources—Good News: FDA: American Association of Endodontists 


annual meeting. Bad News: Wall Street Journal (4/20/99), 
Circulation (4/20/99) 
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Daniel Kadlec 


' Mogu 


Talk to 10 different dealmakers and you get 
some surprisingly similar, sensible advice 
HUGH MCCOLL, THE CEO OF BANK OF AMERICA, 


once fired an executive because the guy smoked a 
pipe at work. “I figured anybody who had enough 


| Moments 


time to mess with pipes had too slow a metabolism for me,” he explains. 
O.K., he’s not exactly a softy. But McColl’s ability to acquire and absorb 
one large bank after another can teach us a thing or two about team- 
work: “We are people who believe in disagreeing sharply ... But when 
we leave the room... we are in lockstep ... Support the team, or you're out.” 


In the 14 years 
that I’ve spent chroni- 
cling Wall Street, and 
the foibles and traits of 
characters like Mc- 
Coll, I’ve learned a lot 
about how fortunes 
are made. For McColl, 
a no-nonsense work 
ethic and drop-dead 
loyalty to trusted man- 
agers have transformed 
him from small-town 
banker to first-class 
sensation. Sandy Weill, 
co-cEO of Citigroup, ¥ 
earned riches by seiz- 
ing out-of-favor com- 
panies when, he says, they “look like a disas- 
ter to someone else but like an opportunity 
to [me].” 

Executives like McColl and moguls 
like Weill operate in rarefied circles. But 
much of what they practice can apply to 
everyday investors and business people. In 
my book, Masters of the Universe: Winning 
Strategies of America’s Greatest Deal Mak- 
ers (HarperCollins), I’ve tried to capture 
key philosophies of 10 Wall Street super- 
stars who have a collective net worth of $12 
billion. They must know something, right? 

My most searing impressions from 
many hours of big-shot interviews are that 
persistence pays, and that the toughest 
part of any important decision is overcom- 
ing the omnipresent skeptics. There’s sim- 
ply no substitute for believing in what you 
do. Still, I found it strangely heartening to 
learn that billionaire investors face the 
same nagging questions as any novice buy- 
ing 100 shares of America Online. Here are 
some lessons to draw from Masters: 
> Value investing still works. “I like to look 
at asset plays, stuff that makes sense no 
matter which way the market goes,” says 


& * 








Carl Icahn, one of the 
few ’80s raiders still 
plying that trade. Buy- 
ing stocks with low 
multiples of earnings 
is out of fashion in to- 
day’s Internet market. 
But that’s where the 
long-term values lie. 

> Don’t bea pig. “The 
best kind of deal is one 
that works out well for 
both sides,” says Sum- 
ner Redstone, CEO of 
Viacom. AutoNation 
chairman H. Wayne 
Huizenga says, “You 
never know’ when 
you'll find yourself sitting across the nego- 
tiating table from that person again.” In 
market terms: Forget the last fraction. Pigs 
get slaughtered. 

> Early bird gets the return. “You make 
money by changing the rules and being 
there first,” says Henry Silverman, cEo of 
Cendant. Not everyone has such clout. But 


SHOPPERS: 
Icahn, above, 
Weill, left, 
found value in 
ugly ducklings. 
Silverman 
tries to stay 
ahead of 

the curve 


| by using special knowledge of your job or 


hobby you can spot a trend early. 

> What you buy is more important than 
what you pay. “You buy the wrong business 
at 25% less than you should, and you take a 
little longer to go broke,” says buyout artist 
Ted Forstmann. “You buy the right busi- 
ness at 25% more than you should, and you 
make five times your money instead of six.” 
> No risk, no reward. “You have to be in 
the game to win,” says Gary Wilson, whose 
daring buyout of Northwest Airlines near- 
ly ruined him before minting him a for- 
tune. That’s about as basic as it gets—and 
the chief argument for owning stocks. 





See time.com/personal for more on Dan’s 
book, in stores this week. And see him on 


CNNfn Tuesdays at 12:45 p.m. E.T. 


YOUR MONEY 











SNAP, CRACKLE, PAY Following Kellogg 
and Quaker Oats, General Mills just 
raised cereal prices 2.5%, adding a nickel 
or dime to boxes of Wheaties and 
Cheerios. It’s a risky move for the 
industry, what with low grain prices, 
inflation nonexistent and cereal selling 
for about $2.85 a box. In the past few 
years, consumers and investors have 


Time Warner 


Lucent 


REITS, WE SAID Can Warren Buffett pull 
chronically depressed real estate 
investment trusts out of their recent 
doldrums? The Oracle of Omaha (appar- 
ently following an earlier recommenda- 
tion on this page) has jumped into REITs 
in the past few weeks, taking sizable 
stakes in MGI Properties, Tanger Factory 
Outlet Centers and Town & Country 
Trust and spurring investors to make 
similar bets. While REITs haven't com- 
pletely rebounded Stanley 
from the 17% hit REI index 

they took in 1998, Monthly closes 
they have made a 350 








strong showing of 

late, gaining a 325 
healthy 11% in the 300 
past two weeks 

alone. —By Daniel 75 
Eisenberg 1998 | 1999 
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UR SHAREHOLDERS HAV 


NEVER 


In the swift currents of telecommunications, 
Staying put 1s the surest way to be Swept away 
Which is why over the years, GTE and 
Bell Adlantic have carefully capitalized on 
change, making them the solid investments they 
are today. Now, we're entering into one of 
telecommunications most tar reaching mergers 
ever. Why make a change of this magnitude? 
And what does this mean to you? The answer 


to both: Opportunity. At a time when our 


© Bell Atlantic 





Stee CK US AS TF 


BNIB ST. Y<P-E:S 


TO TREAD WATER. 


entire industry 1s being transformed, this merger 
positions us tor growth in exciting new areas 
Areas best accessed by a small group of 
global players. Bringing together GTE with 
Bell Adlantic gets us into those growth areas 
now, Our business strengths and geographies 
compleme nt each other remarkably well And 


by being able to offer a broad array of services, 








we'll be able to serve our customers better 
What you'll see when we're joined together 
will be a resourceful, formidable competitor 
for years to come. A company going 
places, that alone we couldn't have even 


dreamed of before. We hope you'll join us 
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ioben Quittner 


E-Book Report 


If you haven't yet seen one of the new electronic 
books, you soon will. Are they worth reading? 
” SOME NIGHTS, I WISH MY WIFE HAD AN E-BOOK, ONE OF 


those battery-powered gadgets with high-resolution 
screens that can hold thousands of pages of best- 


selling text. I have always been a Princess and the Pea kind of sleeper. The 
slightest noise—even the sound of a page being turned—is enough to 
make me sit bolt upright, as if a torpedo had just slammed into the pow- 
der room. E-books are noiseless. Also, since they are backlit, your bed- 


mate can read them in the dark. 


I decided this was 
as good a reason as any 
to take one of the new 
gizmos for a test drive. 
My timing was perfect, 
since the battle of the 
e-books is beginning to 
heat up. You can’t find 
them at Barnes & Noble 
yet, but barnesand- 
noble.com last week 
started selling Nuvo- 
Media’s Rocket eBook 
($499). And Rocket's 
main competitor, Soft- 
Book Press, is now sell- 
ing its notebook-size device for $299—if 
you agree to buy $19.95 worth of books 
monthly for two years. Given the slim li- 
brary currently available for the SoftBook 
(fewer than 139 titles), the purchase plan 
could be a gamble. 

So I tried the Rocket eBook, which has 
a library of 486 books that can be down- 
loaded from the Barnes & Noble website. 
The device can stand alone or sit in a cra- 
dle that attaches to your PC; your browser 
then becomes the way you find stuff to 
read—either books at B&N or websites 
whose content, images and all, can be 
downloaded free. 

The process is relatively painless. First 
you register your eBook on the Internet to 
get the user name and password you'll need 
to make purchases online. Then you 
browse the B&N website. When you select 
a book you want, it’s encrypted and beamed 
to your desktop computer. You can store it 
there or send it on to your eBook using a 
simple “librarian” software interface. 

You'll find more than a few frustra- 
tions, however. For instance, since the 
books are distributed as bytes online 
rather than on expensive paper, you 
might expect to get a break on price. You 





don’t. For example,§| 3| 
Into Thin Air, which 1; 
bought, costs 


paperback or electron-5 


$6. 395) 
whether you get it in&| 


ic-book format. 


for your order to be 
processed and your 
book delivered. (In my 
case, it took significant- 
ly longer since the e- 
mail address I used to 
set up my eBook was 
different from the one I 
had used to set up a barnesandnoble.com 


| account. As a result all my purchases were 








rejected at first.) 

In fact, I found I had more fun with my 
eBook when I wasn’t reading books. A soft- 
ware upgrade released last week allows 
you to transfer text documents (e-mail, Mi- 
crosoft Word files and the like) from your 
computer to your eBook and read them 
there. It also enables you to upload your 
own writings to its website, which could 
someday turn into a novel venue for 
would-be novelists. 

But eBook’s price is still too steep for 


all but the most motivated readers. Light | 


sleepers and their spouses are certainly in 


that group. As are people who don’t want | 


to lug around a ton of books when they're 
on the road. The visually impaired espe- 
cially may appreciate a feature that lets 
you increase the font size, making eBooks 
considerably easier on the eyes than the 
average paperback. For everyone else, 
though, I'd say stick with paper—at least 
for now. a 
For more on the Rocket eBook, go to 
www.nuvomedia.com. Any questions for 
Quittner? E-mail him at jquit@well.com 





And3 
forget about instant de-= : 
livery. It can take hours” 


SURFER’S SPECIAL Leave it to Nike to 
develop a sports watch that’s way cool 
but only halfway useful. Its new 
Typhoon watch ($135) gives daily high- 
and low-tide data for 175 of the most 
popular surf spots in the world, from 
Oahu to Okinawa. Nike claims the 
Typhoon will be accurate for 50 years, 
thanks to a special algorithm that 
considers everything from 
the moon's pull to the 
topographical nuances of 
each beach. Of course, 
surfers on a tight budget 
can always check the tide 
tables in the local 
newspaper instead. 







ANNIE ONLINE Trying to 
happily match children with 
families looking to adopt 
can be a complex and 


emotionally charged 
process. But it may get a 
lot easier, thanks to 

a federal website 
wey Aan 


- 2001, the site 
a 
include photos and 


a te irre en 81000 cer nab 
homes who are available for adoption. 
That number could triple by 2001 as new 
laws requiring permanent homes for 
foster children take effect. Among the 
many states that already post their own 
listings are Texas (www.tdprs.state.tx.us) 
and New York (www.dfa.state.ny.us). 








a, WHITNEY’S WEB 
A Can't make it to the 
Whitney Museum 
for its big 
retrospective 
exhibit of 20th 
century paintings, 
photographs, 
sculpture and crafts? Then log 
onto Intel's artmuseum.net to see 
100 works by the likes of Georgia 
O'Keeffe, Jackson Pollock and Paul 
Strand. Online extras include a video of 
the famous 1923 boxing match between 
Jack Dempsey and Luis Angel Firpo that 
inspired George Bellows’ Dempsey & 
Firpo. You can also create a custom 
tour by selecting your favorite images— 
shopping-cart style—and share them 
with friends. —By Anita Hamilton 
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doyourwebstuffaster 


searchfaster 
discoverwebradiofaster 
don'tyouwanttobefaster 
deployitfaster 
filloutinternetformsfaster 
developtotallymindblowingappsfaster 


download 
Internet Explorer 5 
and 
do stuff faster 


= 
*. 








Microsoft’ Internet Explorer 5 is here. And it helps you do stuff faster 
on the Internet because it's faster and it lets you be faster. Windows* 
with Internet Explorer 5 renders pages up to 60% faster than Netscape 
Navigator 4.5: And thanks to IntelliSense* technology, it makes you 
faster by reducing the number of key strokes needed to get stuff done. 
For example, Internet Explorer 5 corrects misspelled Web addresses and 
even automatically fills in forms for you. Downloading Internet Explorer 5 
is fast, simple, and free:* Download it now and do stuff faster. 
www.microsoft.com/windows/ie 





Where do you want to go today?* 
Microsoft 


cape Navigator 4.5 and as much 95 60% faster on certain sites 
ones, Windows and Where do you wart to go today? are ether 
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= characters absent. “It’s 
not hard unless you have a 
very emotional scene,” he 








RAGING 
BULLWINKLE 


and 

are big stars, 
but they aren't 
the headliners 
on their cur- 
rent project. 
That honor 
falls to a com- 
puter-generated 
moose and squirrel. 
The movie, The 
Adventures of Rocky 
and Bullwinkle, fea- 
tures De Niro as 
Fearless Leader, 
Alexander as Boris 
and Russo as 
Natasha; the crit- 
ters will be added 
during editing. De 
Niro reports he had 
no difficulty shooting 
scenes with half the 


says. Which means we 


probably won't learn 
much about Bullwinkle’s 


* troubled childhood. 


§ PABLO PICASSO 
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if your Raspberry Beret has begun to look a little frayed, don't despair. 
THE ARTIST (formerly known as sane) has announced plans to rerecord 
all 17 albums he made between 1978 and 1996 with his former label 
Warmer Bros. Yes, such classics as Controversy, 1999 and Purple Rain 
can be yours, again. The Artist has been feuding with Warner Bros. for 
years, in part because he wants full ownership of his output. By re- 
recording his catalog and releasing it on his own label, he'll retain con- 
trol of the master recordings—not to mention reap more profits. Plus, the 
Artist believes, improved technology will make the music sound better. 
Let's just hope he won't be inspired to reshoot Under the Cherry Moon. 


YOUR 






2 Fests . 


They were artists and they were patriarchs, but when they died, they left 
lingering legacies and survivors scrambling for cash: 


CLAIMANTS: Claude Picasso, son; 
Marina Picasso, granddaughter 


AT ISSUE: Claude, legal administra- 


tor of the estate, has licensed Picas- 


so's signature to carmaker Peugeot- 
Citroén. His niece is challenging a 
large consulting fee on the deal paid 
to another cousin's company 


SHOCK NEWS: Picasso's name is 
on mugs and carpets, but not cars 





CLAIMANTS: Cher, ex-wife; Sean 
Machu, alleged out-of-wedlock son 





By MICHELE ORECKLIN 





Tom Joneski 


Russian funny man and ultra- 
nationalist parliamentarian 
VLADIMIR ZHIRINOVSKY took 
time out of his legislative duties 
last week to celebrate the re 
lease of his first compact disc, a 
collection of pop tunes titled 
The Real Colonel. Zhirinovsky, 
once considered a leading con- 
tender for the presidency, held 
the celebration at Dolls, one of 
Moscow's more distinguished 
strip clubs. The head of the Lib- 
eral Democratic Party thrilled 
the audience when he took the 
stage and, surrounded by dane 
ers, alternately recited 
lyrics and denounced Naro. But 
the Russian citizenry is never 
far from his mind. “[{Zhirinov- 
sky] is above all a politician 


song 


said his spokesman, “and for 
him this is an opportunity for a 
new kind of communication 


with millions of people.’ 


CASE 


AT ISSUE: Cher filed a claim against 


Bono's $1.6 million estate for un- 


paid alimony. And a California judge 
has ordered DNA tests on Bono and 


Machu to determine if he is Bono's 
son and eligible for inheritance 


SHOCK NEWS: Cher, the successful 


one, wasn't paying Sonny alimony 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY FRANCES JETTER 











Roger Rosenblatt 


“They wore the same thing every day—black coats, stuff 
like that.” 
—A student at Columbine High School 





vision. Flip: a teenage girl lies on a gurney, her throat 

freckled with bloodstains. Flip: a mother in Kosovo keens 
over the body of her child. Flip: children running from the 
Columbine school. Flip: refugees dragging themselves upa 
mountain road. Flip: Serbian mass murderers. Flip: 
“Trench Coat Mafia” mass murderers. Two lines of categorical 
hatred meet at a point before our eyes, but it is imponderable 
still, out of the question, unreal—all that death. 

One tries to make sense of the high school killings, 
and the ethnic cleansings in Kosovo may be a way in. 
A tribe of haters in Serbia and an ad hoc tribe of 
haters in Colorado have a dark kinship. Both 
discover self-worth by hating an enemy. Both 
define themselves in opposition to “the oth- 
er.” Both appear benign for long stretches of 
time and then seethe and explode in a mur- 
derous fury. 

In an odd way, I think much can be ex- 
plained by the trench coats, not because they 
are long and black and what the kids call 
Gothic, but because they look alike; they 
conceal differences. People who are at- 
tracted to clans and cults seek to lose their 
| individuality and discover power and pride 
in a group. As individuals, the killers, Eric 
Harris and Dylan Klebold, were vulnera- 
ble, taunted by the other tribes in school— 
the cliques, the athletes—as geeks and 
nerds. “He just put a gun to my head,” a 
girl reported. “And he started laughing 
and saying it was all because people were 
mean to him last year.” 

But join an ad hoc tribe, and you 
belong. You can all put on white makeup and 
eyeliner. You can all wear trench coats. You can annihilate 
yourself and disappear in plain sight. 

Serbian ethnic cleansers can draw on long evolutionary 
memory for tribal hatred: by now it must seem that hate, like 
other tribal features, is carried in the genes. Suburban tribes 
have to hone enmities on the spot, so they require immediate 
inducements. The killers must be perceived as weak and ridic- 
ulous on their own before they seek group protection and jus- 
tice. The group’s main reason for being becomes revenge. 

Flip: “They hated everybody,” said a boy of the two who did 
the killing. 

Out of feelings of inferiority grow ceremonies, sacred 


T= SCENES OF CARNAGE AND GRIEF, SIDE BY SIDE ON TELE- 






























Welcome to the Works of the Trench Coat 


rituals and symbols of counterfeit power—swastikas, trench 
coats. One boy, Eric Harris, establishes a home page on the 
Web: “Welcome to the works of the trench coat.” They have 
become their symbol. Disguised, secure, they are free to culti- 
vate what W.B. Yeats condemned as “an intellectual hatred.” 
For Trench Coat Mafia members no less than ethnic cleansers, 
hatred becomes an object of intense study, a major, a creed. 
There is pleasure in it, in being on the outs with society. The 
boys form a Nazi fan club. They pick up enough German 
to boast, “Ich bin ein Auslander.” They are in it by being 
out of it, and now all that remains is to eradicate the in- 
siders so that out becomes in. 

Better yet: safe and invisible inside their trench coats, 
they can at last “express themselves.” The world of 
movies and TV that applauds young males for de- 

structive, passionate displays, such as putting fists 
through glass doors, is suddenly theirs. They do 
not even mind the idea of dying. Fear of oth- 
ers has taken them beyond that fear, “I 
think they thought they would never be 
known in their lifetime,” a friend of theirs 
speculated, trying to explain their sui- 
cides, Death, the final disappearance, 
gives them their individuality back, gives 
them life. 

No wonder they laughed. Risen from 
their former humiliation, they have 
turned the tables on those who laughed 
at them. Theirs is the last mirthless 
laugh, laughing at itself. And who were 

they killing after all but the dehuman- 

ized members of other tribes? 
Here is tribalism pure and deadly. 

The people they systematically mur- 

dered were not to be considered peo- 

ple; they were the generic “them.” Nor- 
mal human feelings would only get in 
the way of seeing the enemy tribes as they 
must be seen—as targets. Harris and Klebold 
shot an African-American boy, Isaiah Shoels, directly in the face 
and remarked that his splattered remains were “awesome.” 
Flip: Isaiah’s father Michael and a white boy, Craig Scott, 
sit side by side on the Today show. Craig's sister Rachel was also 
murdered in the school, and Craig was a friend of Isaiah’s. As 
Craig talks about how much he liked Isaiah, Mike Shoels takes 
his hand. As Craig talks about Rachel, he places his other hand 
over Shoels’. No one changes channels now. 
| Welcome to the works of the trench coat. Welcome to the 
handiwork of the tribal haters—to the decimated lives, the un- 
| bearable pain, the absence, the tears, the sleepless nights, the 
| memories, the dead. rf 
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Middle-of-the-road is for painted yellow lines. 
With a powerful 170-horsepower Duratec V6 engine; a sport-tuned rear Quadralink 
suspension, optional leather-trimmed interior and more, Ford Contour is a far cry from your average, 
run-of-the-mill, 4-door sedar 


wonder one drive will surprise you 


Ford Contour 








If men were really like their personal ads, 
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